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N AMERICA there has been 
some criticism of the activi- 
ties of the Y.M.C.A. abroad, 

and there is no doubt that 
many of the men selected to take charge 
of this work were ill chosen, lacking tact 
and that indefinable quality of comrade- 
ship necessary to create good feeling. It 
was the almost unavoidable weakness of 
institutionalism, especially when estab- 
lished upon a religious basis. 

It is all the more gratifying therefore 
to learn of a branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
which has altogether fulfilled require- 
ments and is making a great and unquali- 
fied success of its undertaking. The in- 
formation upon which this article is based 
does not come from Y.M.C.A. sources, 
but from a member of the Glasgow flour 
trade, who says that, in normal times, he 
is not a Y.M.C.A. man, nor are many 
of his associates, but is enthusiastic over 
the work in which he and other members 
of the trade are engaged and which they 
are enjoying immensely. 

This correspondent says “if the Ameri- 
can people could see for themselves what 
is going on here they would be pleased,” 
and he places the credit for the success 
of the Glasgow Y.M.C.A. on the man in 
charge, Mr. Jordan, a rancher from 
Colorado, whose “handling of these boys 
has been so fine and generous.” 

The several committees which are co- 
operating with Mr. Jordan are local men, 
and as Mr. Lorimer, of J. & B. Steven- 
son, is largely interested, he naturally 
called upon members of the flour and 
grain trade to assist him. These re- 
sponded with alacrity, and are evidently 
having the time of their lives. 

The Advisory Committee consists of 
Messrs. H. M. Steele, H. K. Lorimer and 
B. F. Ilsley; the House Committee of 
Messrs. Archibald Hamilton, W. H. 
Rutherfurd, H. K. Lorimer, Frank D. 
Clift and Major W. L. Hattrick. The 
Entertainment Committee is large, hav- 
ing plenty of work to do, and Mr. David 
McConnell tdkes charge of the concerts. 
Among others of the flour trade assisting 
are Messrs. Peter Hamilton, Carson and 
William Hamilton and, any night, mem- 
bers of the trade can be found busily at 
work here. Among the ladies are two 
American representatives. 

The house is run under the regulations 
of the Military act. The Overseas Club 
in Glasgow was closed about the middle 
of March, its premises being required for 
other purposes. The Y.M.C.A. was also 
ordered to vacate on March 21, but ar- 
rangements were made whereby it is 
enabled to carry on until the end of June, 
whereat there was great rejoicing in the 
house. 

The quarters are very fine, being in the 
Bible Training Institute, Bothwell Street. 
They were opened on Nov. 1, and have 
been full every day since that time. 

The following notes from the corre- 
spondent already referred to will convey 
an idea of what is being done for Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors, as well as those 
of other nations, in this highly successful 
establishment: 

“On the first floor there are offices, and 
a dry canteen where the men are supplied 
with fruit, cigarettes and sweets, consid- 
erably under outside prices. Here they 

can also get railway and steamer informa- 
tion. There is also a large reading-room, 
writing-room, and a large hall suitable 
for concerts and meetings. There are 
two baggage-rooms where the men’s bag- 
gage and belongings can be checked, free 
of charge. At the office, the men book 
their rooms at from Is 6d for a single 
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bedroom to 1s for a bed in a dormitory. 
At the office, also, they can leave their 
valuables, and these are taken care of in 
the safe. 

“In the basement there is a large din- 
ing hall in which regular meals are 
served; that is, breakfast, dinner and 
supper. These are first-rate and are pro- 
vided at reasonable prices: 1s 6d for 
breakfast, 2s for dinner and 1s 6d for 
supper. Nearly all the service here is 
by ladies, voluntarily. 

“The kitchen is a large one, and there 
is ample storage accommodation. On the 
opposite side of the kitchen there is a 
duplicate of the dining hall, and this is 


men, and a kindly disposition. He has 
been well sf&pported by Mr. Lockwood, 
Mr. Parse, and others. Miss Pirrie has 
superintended the kitchen work and Miss 
Fraser has taken charge of the house, 
and the men’s comforts in these depart- 
ments have been well looked after. 
“About 35,000 men have been put up 
since the house was opened, and it says a 
good deal for the management and the 
men that not more than half a dozen 
have had to be turned out for misbe- 
havior or even for drunkenness. The 
house is open day and night, a member 
of the Y.M.C.A, staff and a voluntary 
worker being in attendance all night. 





The Bible Training Institute, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, Temporary Premises of the 
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used for a running canteen where a man 
can have what he wishes between 9 a.m. 
and 12 p.m. Prices are moderate: ham 
and eggs, Is 1d; sausage and eggs, Is; 
tea, 1d; bread, 1d. 

“On the second floor there is a games 
room, with pool and bagatelle tables, and 
a large parlor where men can read or 
write quietly. Above that, the house con- 
sists chiefly of bedrooms, and there are 
ample bath and lavatory accommodations. 
There are seven flats in the building, and 
the five upper ones are almost entirely 
bedrooms, either single or dormitory. On 
each flat there are two or three lavatories 
with baths, and an ample supply of hot 
water. Every bed is numbered, and this 
enables a record to be kept so that every 
new man gets clean bedding. 

“It was difficult at first, before the 
organization was properly at work, to 
handle from 300 to 350 men per day. 
Beds had to be rearranged and dormi- 
tories laid out, and some of the men were 
coming in considerable numbers, more 
particularly the American sailors. The 
result was that many nights we had not 
only all the beds full, but men sleeping in 
nearly all the sitting-rooms, to whom 
blankets were provided. 

“The staff, of which Mr. Jordan is the 
head, consists of Y.M.C.A. secretaries 
and three American ladies. Mr. Jordan 
has proved himself a very able adminis- 
trator. He is a layman and has all the 
necessary breadth of view for handling 
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This has been found to be of great ad- 
vantage, because men come in from Ire- 
land and other points at all hours. Oc- 
casionally, even in town, after visiting 
friends in outlying districts they miss the 
last car and have to walk in. Then many 
of them go off by early trains for the 
north, leaving Glasgow about 4:40 a.m., 
and all these men have to be called in the 
morning before the night workers leave. 

“Our first lot of Americans were in 
possession when the club was started. 
These were the men who laid the oil pipe 
line from the Clyde to the Forth. They 
were a splendid body, most friendly to 
all the local voluntary workers and will- 
ing to turn their hands to anything that 
would help the club. They were a spe- 
cial body of men and highly intelligent, 
as was necessary for the class of work 
for which they were engaged, and it was 
a matter of regret to every one when 
they had to leave. 

“We have many Americans who joined 
the Canadian army at the beginning of 
the war and who come to us in the shape 
of what they themselves describe as 
‘Camouflaged Americans,’ that is to say, 
they are actually in Canadian uniform. 
Some of them have even gone further, 
and we have had many cases of an 
American joining the Canadian army 
and then transferring into some of our 
famous regiments, in one case the Gor- 
don Highlanders, so that recently we had 
a man from Michigan, with a good 
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Yankee accent, sporting a kilt. 
No further back than last week 
we had an American who had 
come to Glasgow in August, 
1915, and joined the 5th Scottish Rifles, 
a Glasgow regiment, as a private. He is 
now a sergeant major and wears the 
Croix de Guerre, Distinguished Service 
Medal and Military Medal. 

“We had a couple of Hawaiian boys 
in Canadian uniform who for three or 
four nights gave us the benefit of their 
mandolin music. We had French Ca- 
nadians, a miner from the Yukon, Maoris, 
Indians, full-blooded Negros, and it is 
rather interesting to know that one night 
we had in the house at the same time 
No. 300 and No. 600 of the original Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force. These men must 
have been among the very first to join 
the Australian Imperial Forces. 

“We have had large numbers of 
American sailors from Inverness and 
Fort William. These men have been en- 
gaged laying mines, and are now engaged 
in lifting them. They were a breezy lot, 
and we had‘ about 300 for four or five 
days, and they seemed to enjoy their visit 
to Glasgow. Then we have had Ameri- 
cans coming straight to Glasgow, and 
these men made the Y.M.C.A. their head- 
quarters for the time being. They seem 
to take kindly to Glasgow, and are very 
willing to assist in entertaining or any 
other way. The house has always been 
open to men in uniform of all allied 
forces, and the Colonials have shown 
their thorough appreciation of this by 
coming back again and again. 

“As a matter of fact, more Colonials 
have been entertained than Americans, 
but the general effect has been splendid, 
and there is no doubt that the contact 
between the Glasgow people and _ these 
Americans and Colonials, and between the 
Colonials and Americans, has been most 
beneficial, and has broadened the general 
outlook on life for them all. Many men 
have come to Mr. Jordan and the officials 
and thanked them for their happy time 
in Glasgow, and the steadily growing 
clientéle is the best evidence that these 
men, when they return to the front or 
to their camps, recommend this club to 
their friends. 

“Just last night a most representative 
group might have been seen round the 
piano, at which a South African kilty was 
presiding. He is a professional singer, 
and for two and a half hours discoursed 
sweet music. In the group were a Ca- 
nadian, a New Zealander, an Australian, 
a Maori, and Mr. Jordan, chief secre- 
tary, an American. All along we have 
been a very happy family, and its very 
cosmopolitan nature has been most in- 
teresting. 

“During the week and on Sundays, 
concerts have been given. First-rate tal- 
ent has been at the disposal of the club, 
and twice a week dances-have been given. 
These dances have been a great success, 
because arrangements have been made for 
only those assisting in the house, and 
with proper credentials, to obtain admis- 
sion. Bodies like the School of Cook- 
ery have provided some of those dances, 
and they have also allowed their staff to 
attend. 

“This the men thoroughly appreciate, 
as was shown recently when the dance 
was provided by the School of Cookery 
on Saturday night, and was such a suc- 
cess that the men, before the entertain- 
ment broke up, invited every one back 
for Monday night, without knowing 
whether it was suitable to hold another 
dance or not. The committee, however, 
(Continued on page 543.) 
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THE BEAUTIES OF A “SYSTEM” 

In a recent letter to The Northwestern 
Miller, the Bennett Milling Company, of 
Geneva, Illinois, recounts its experience in 
trying to bring its methods of accounting 
up to modern requirements, and its final 
success, after much tribulation of spirit, 
not to mention expense and trouble. 

In the good old days before the Food 
Administration demanded statements ev- 
ery few days, each more difficult and in- 
tricate for the unsophisticated miller, this 
company, it says, “had a simple way of 


figuring costs that en- 
abled us to make 
both ends meet, with 
a little to the good.” 


yy VAN When the new re- 
7 auien f ry Su 
7 quirements came, “we 
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appealed to the firm 
whose name stood out 
to us plainer than any other in the Unit- 
ed States when thinking about loose-leaf 
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systems and accounting.” 

The result of this appeal was, to quote 
its own language: “We got a system—we 
surely did. The finest, most elaborate 
binders and printed leaves you ever saw, 
and work! Say—we had plenty of it! 
Nothing but work on that system. Worse 
than a railroad system. And our head 
book-keeper grew 
gray-headed trying 
to get one month’s 











work out of the 
way of the next.” 

“We fussed 
along with this 
‘work-fest? until ? 
the end of the year 1918, and whether 
we could sell flour or not. made little 
difference to us, we had plenty of work 
to do because we had a ‘system.’ One 
that gave us everything except the cost 
of a barrel of flour in bulk at the mill 
door, and this being exactly what we 
wanted, our ‘system’ proved a bad propo- 
sition,” 

The rest of the story is soon told. The 
company appealed for advice to The 
Northwestern Miller, as all truly sensible 
millers do when they are in trouble, got 
it by return mail, followed it in the em- 
ployment of a firm it recommended, and 
now writes that it has “a simple line-up 
that anybody can understand and handle 
with less than half the work involved in 
the former methods, which we have con- 
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And now we 


signed to the scrap-heap. 
are happy once more, with time left to 









book flour orders and re- 
joice over winning the 
war, in which our six 
nephews did their bit 
and all are soon to 
come home to us 
sound and whole.” 







Thus the tale ends 
happily. The North- 
western Miller won- 
ders how ‘many millers are floundering 
around in the mazes of a “system” so 
complicated and elaborate that only a 
trained accountant can understand _ it, 
and even he cannot possibly explain it 
to a layman. Putting a forty dollar 
saddle on a twenty dollar horse is com- 
mon enough and sufficiently foolish, but 
equipping a mill with an elaborate, ex- 
pensive and everlastingly 
system, which clouds the essentials with 
masses of non-essential detail, when a 
simple and easily understood method 
would be entirely adequate, is even more 
absurd and much more common. 


burdensome 





WHO STOLE THE FIVE-CENT LOAF? 

The press dispatches inform an awe- 
struck world that Mrs. Julian Heath, 
president of the National Housewives’ 
League, is on the warpath, and the mot- 
to on her unfurled banner is “Give us 
Back our Five-Cent Loaf.” On May 1 
she cabled this demand to President Wil- 
son, and if it be true, as Mrs. Heath 
evidently believes, that the President has 
taken the desired article away with him, 
he will doubtless return it, prepaid with 
suitable apologies, per first steamer. 

She also apparently suspects Mr. 
Hoover of complicity in the theft of her 
five-cent loaf, for she says he should use 
“his hundred million dollar appropria- 
tion (to feed Europe) to bring down the 
price of bread in America.” It will be 
seen that Mrs. Julian Heath, president 
of the National Housewives’ League, is 
very much in earnest over the matter, 
and is determined to get the stolen ar- 
ticle back at once. 

She is so greatly excited that she has 
not taken time to find out who is the 
guilty party, before imperatively de- 
manding the immediate restoration of 
the missing loaf. Had she been a little 
less precipitate in rushing to the cable 
office, and a trifle more deliberate in as- 
certaining the exact circumstances under 
which the pantry was burglarized, she 
might not have been so certain that 
either the President or Mr. Hoover, even 
by the use of the hundred million dollars, 
could restore that which has vanished. 

Had Mrs. Heath but superficially ex- 
amined the finger-prints on the pantry 
door she might have found clues which 
would have led her at least to identify 
the thieves, for there are more than one 
of them, although even Mrs. Heath, for 
all she claims to speak for “seventy per 















cent of the country’s consumers,” which 
is doubtful,-and may be very deft and 
previous with pen and speech, will never 
be able to recover the stolen loaf, which 
has gone, past recovery or recall, at least 
for an indefinite time to come. 

It*would need no magnifying glass to 
discover that one of the thumb marks 
fitted exactly that of the burglarious 
Farmer, who raised the wheat from which 
came the flour which made the loaf; that 
another incriminating sign indicated 
clearly the active participation of a per- 
son called Wages, and that a third un- 
mistakably identified Ingredients as con- 
cerned in the disappearance of her five- 
cent loaf, 

Having made these discoveries, Mrs. 
Heath would have evidence 
enough to have enabled her to send a cable 
to the President that, being longer, would 
have cost more, but would at least have 
been more to the point, and would have 
been more creditable to the intelligence 
of the National League 
which she represents. 

This message, to have been pertinent, 
should have read: “Most Potent Presi- 
dent, blot out the five years that have 
passed; restore conditions as they were 
before the war; make the price of wheat 
seventy-five cents a bushel; cut down the 
wages of all bakers to what they were in 
1914; reduce the price of lard and other 
ingredients entering into the manufac- 
ture of bread to the pre-war basis, and 
so give us back our five-cent loaf.” Just 


secured 


Housewives’ 


that, and only that. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE 

In the May number of the Searchlight, 
Washington, edited by Lynn Haines, and 
published by The National Voters’ 
League, the declared object of which is 
to give “facts which the people ought to 
know,” there appears an article by John 
M. Baer, member of Congress from 
North Dakota, entitled “North Dakota’s 
Antidote for Bolshevism,” being an ex- 
planation and defense of the Nonparti- 
san League’s industrial programme. 

Therein appears the following remark- 
able statement: “For instance, on May 
17, 1917, wheat flour sold in Fargo, N. 
D., for $17.60 a barrel at the same time 
that it sold in England for $8.20 a bar- 
rel. It cost $9.40 more in North Dakota, 
where, perhaps, the wheat was raised, 
than in England, five thousand miles 
away. Later, when the United States 
Food Administration took control, wheat 
sold for more, but flour was fixed at 
$10.60 a barrel—a saving of $7 for the 
consumer. I claim that the farmer will 
receive twice as much for his wheat as 
he did before the war, and the consumer 
in Fargo will be able to get two barrels 
of flour with a dollar bill ‘to boot’ for 
what he paid for one barrel of flour in 
May, 1917.” This astounding claim be- 
ing predicated on the creation of the 
North Dakota Mill and Elevator Asso- 
ciation, capital five million dollars, op- 
erating state-owned 
state-owned flour mill. 


elevators and a 


If the foregoing is an example of the 
“facts the people ought to know,” and 
which the Searchlight proposes to give 
them, there is no room for a publication 
which would undertake to supply the 
public with fiction—the Searchlight will 
fully cover the field. If Mr. Baer’s state- 
ment is a fair sample of the premises 
upon which his industrial programme is 
based, the conclusion of this experiment 
in state ownership of mills and elevators 
is not conjectural, but absolutely as- 
sured in advance. 

It is possible, of course, that Mr. Baer 
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is fooling himself in this presentation of 
alleged “facts,” but this supposition 
Would be a very serious reflection upon 
the intelligence of a member of Con- 
gress, the truth being so easily ascertain- 
able; and it is more reasonable, if less 
charitable, to think that he is trying’ to 
fool the public, or that very large ma- 
jority of it which has no idea of what 
the price of flour was or is, either in 
Fargo or England. 

Perhaps Mr. Baer was able to find 
some retail grocer in Fargo, North Da- 
kota, who on May 17, 1917, was willing, 
merely to establish an awful example for 
political purposes, to quote flour at 
$17.60 a barrel, but on the same date pat- 
ent flour of the best brands was selling 
in Minneapolis at from $15.10 to $15.55 
a barrel, and the very highest patent in 
the market was ‘selling in carload lots at 
$14.60, delivered at any station in North 
Dakota in quarter-barrel cotton sacks. 

Mr. Baer is quite oblivious of grades 
in making his comparative quotations be- 
tween Fargo and England; such differ- 
ences are beneath the attention of a 
member of Congress, still they persist in 
existing, and a fancy patent flour brings 
a higher price than an export grade. He 
also calmly ignores the matter of pack- 
age, whether it be large or small, . in 
wood or in jute or cotton; whether his 
quotation is on flour by the carload, or 
flour by the sack. 

Following his own example of lofty 
disregard of very essential details which 
materially and _ necessarily affect the 
price to the consumer, and merely stat- 
ing that flour for export corresponds 
closely to first clear, which, on the date 
he mentions, was selling at a dollar a 
barrel cheaper than patent flour, it fol- 
lows that on May 17, 1917, imported 
American flour was selling in London at 
72 shillings and 6 pence per sack of 280 
pounds, equivalent to $12.20 a_ barrel, 
while domestic flour made by English 
mills was sold at about 62 shillings a 
sack, equivalent to $10.85 a barrel. 

It may be unknown to Mr. Baer, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that, during the 
war, the British government enforced an 
admixture of wheat flour with other and 
cheaper ingredients; not only that, but 
it arbitrarily established the price of 
bread at a figure lower than cost and 
paid the difference out of the government 
treasury. For instance, not long ago 
American flour that cost the British gov- 
ernment $11.25 a barrel in Baltimore was 
sold in London to bakers at $7.55 a bar- 
rel; a loss of $3.75 a barrel, not includ- 
ing freight and insurance. 

Notwithstanding all this; that exported 
flour was of a lower and cheaper grade 
than the flour sold in Fargo, that it was 
packed in jute sacks and not in the pack- 
ages used by Fargo consumers, which 
makes a material difference in cost, that 
before it reached the consumer it was 
blended and doped with inferior and 
cheaper mixtures, and finally that the 
government stood in the breach between 
cost and selling price to the consumer 
and paid the difference out of its own 
pocket, notwithstanding all these im- 
mensely important factors affecting the__ 
ultimate selling price of flour, there is 
no warrant whatever for the quotation of 
$8.20 a barrel for flour in England on 
May 17, 1917. It never existed on the 
date mentioned, and is entirely fictitious. 
The exact difference in price between 
flour in Minneapolis (and presumably in 
Fargo) and flour of the same grade in 
England on May 17, 1917, was not to 
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exceed thirty cents, due to difference in 
quality, package and date of shipment. 

Mr. Baer significantly neglects to give 
the price of wheat in North Dakota on 
the date he names. It happened to be 
$2.88 a bushel on May 17, 1917; five days 
earlier it was $3.40, and two days later it 
was $3.26. Roughly speaking, it takes 
five bushels to make a barrel of flour. If 
Mr. Baer will add the cost of manufac- 
ture, of the package, of delivery and the 
retailer’s profit, and compare it with the 
actual price of flour in Fargo on May 
17, 1917, he will find that. it was not 
much, if any, in excess of what it should 
have been, based on what his own farmers 
received for their wheat. 

The statement that when the Food Ad- 
ministration “took control, wheat sold for 
more, but flour was fixed at $10.60 per 
barrel—a saving of $7 for the consumer” 
is patently false. Mr. Baer evades the 
truth by neglecting to quote the relative 
actual cost of wheat before and after the 
control of the Food Administration be- 
gan. The price of wheat, as every one 
knows, was reduced after May 17, 1917, 
and consequently the price of flour de- 
clined accordingly. As his quotation of 
$17.60 a barrel at Fargo is fictitious, the 
difference is proportionately false. 

When his own farmers, through their 
industrial commission, actually get into 
the business of making flour, they will 
discover a few things about practical 
milling of which Mr. Baer and his asso- 
ciate theorists are now blissfully un- 
aware. His claim will then appear, not 
as a glorious possibility, by which the 
farmer of North Dakota “will receive 
twice as much for his wheat as he did 
before the war, and the consumer in 
Fargo will be able to get two barrels of 
flour, with a dollar bill ‘to boot’ for what 
he paid for one barrel of flour in May, 
1917,” but as a ludicrously absurd impos- 
sibility, childish in its ignorance of fun- 
damental industrial principles and plaus- 
ible only because it neglects to give actual 
figures on the price of wheat “before the 
war,” and grossly exaggerates the price 
of flour in May, 1917. 

Such reasoning, if it can be so termed, 
may appeal to the imagination of mem- 
bers of the Nonpartisan League who have 
not mastered primary arithmetic, but to 
one capable of demonstrating how many 
beans make five, it will seem like utter 
nonsense. To claim that the price to the 
producer can be doubled and at the same 
time the price to the consumer can be 
cut in half, is to assert that one can lift 
himself by his boot-straps, but this, after 
all, is simply the logic of the leaders of 
the Nonpartisan League, for which the 
credulous people of North Dakota must 
ultimately pay the price. 





CANADIAN PRICE HIGHER 


Export Flour Goes to $10.75—Unlimited 
Quantities Wanted—Scramble for Mill- 
ing Wheat—Supplies Limited 


Toronto, Ont., May 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—By arrangement between the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., and the millers’ 
committee, made at a meeting in Winni- 
peg, the price of Canadian spring wheat 
flour for export was advanced 20c per 
bbl, making quotations $10.75 bbl, jute, 
delivered alongside ship, Montreal. Un- 
limited quantities are wanted at this 

rice, and brokers are offering $10.40 

bl, in buyers’ bags, for this flour for 
export. 

A scramble for milling wheat followed 
the resumption of export buying. The 
available supplies appear limited. It is 


reported that the United States authori- 
ties are buying low grades of Canadian 
wheat for use in the United States. 

A. H. Baitey. 
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AMERICAN WHEAT AND WORLD NEEDS 





Address by Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat Administrator, Before the 
Civic and Commerce Association of Minneapolis, May 5, 1919 


I am very glad that here in Minneap- 
olis, the progressive city of my own home 
state, I have a chance to discuss with 
you the problems which must be solved 
in the administration of this price pledge 
on wheat. I feel that, through you, I can 
most directly profit by the discussion 
which should follow a presentation of the 
facts as they now appear to me. 

The Wheat Administration needs the 
best thought, judgment and guidance of 
the experienced business men of this na- 
tion, and has a right to call upon them 
for that contribution to a public service. 
We have no doubt of the spirit in which 
we attempt the execution of this most 
difficult task. We believe we have a rec- 
ord for administration demonstrated to 
have been based on confidence in the 
judgment and the motives of the Ameri- 
can people. We believe we are entitled 
to your confidence in us as an agency 
that has been guided by a great desire to 
secure fair and equal opportunity and 
treatment to all trades and all classes. 
We feel that your confidence in our abil- 
ity to handle these problems is essential 
to securing the co-operation which prom- 
ises successful solution. 

We know that such decisions as we 
may make will not always meet the unani- 
mous approval of all our citizens. But 
I have a great desire, by frank disclo- 
sure of the influences that may affect our 
work, of the problems that must be 
solved, of the difficulties that must be 
met, to secure your advice, and that 
advice and co-operation, to be of value 
and service to us, must be intelligently 
based on a full knowledge of the facts. 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

The wheat gniaranty was an Act of 
Congress made in their judgment as an 
act of wisdom in furtherance of the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war, It was 
made in anticipation that the position of 
ourselves and of our allies as to food 
supplies must be made _ impregnable 
against a savage foe. Stimulation of crop 
production was deemed to be a necessary 
national policy. 

Personall¥, I believe it could have been 
secured by other means, and without the 
disturbance to our economic structure 
which was by statute made inevitable. 
But I have no quarrel with men who, 
viewing a situation earnestly and care- 
fully, reach a different conclusion from 
my own, and I have pledged, and shall 
give to this national service a full devo- 
tion of time and energy, guided, I hope, 
not only by the experience of many years 
in grain distribution, but by a full meas- 
ure also of great desire to serve the pub- 
lie good. 

TEAM-PLAY 


If there is one great demonstration 
which America can give the world, and 
has given the world, it is in the effective- 
ness of co-operative team-play by men 
of free initiative. This democracy of 
ours, assuring to every individual the 
fullest play of individual rights, and by 
fair and just laws insuring also the free- 
dom of opportunity for the pursuit of 
happiness, has nothing in common with 
the tyranny of autocracy, such as Ger- 
many, fortunately overthrown, nor in 
common with the tyranny of ignorance 
which is stifling existence in fallen Rus- 
sia. ‘i 
The every-day life of our boys, their 
sports, their interests, their associations, 
all tending to the development of indi- 
vidual self-reliance, creates such an ap- 
preciation of the value of co-ordinated 
effort and of scientific teamwork that 
they could not help but show it in the 
larger undertakings of the war. Per- 
sonal courage is the possession of no sin- 
gle nation and no single people. It has 
been demonstrated to be almost univer- 
sally possessed. But there are degrees 
and shades of courage, ranging from the 
coarser grades of brutal inappreciation 
of self-danger to the finer shades of com- 
plete mastery of self, and it is my be- 
lief, based on observation and reflection, 
that in the accomplishments of the 
American soldier in this war, those finer 
characteristics which I believe may be 
properly designated as typically Ameri- 


can, showed so plainly that history can- 
not fail to record them. 
AMERICA’S HELP 

It is well for us not to forget the de- 
velopments which led to America’s spec- 
tacular influence in reversing the course 
of this war. 

We have a rightful pride in recalling 
the desperation of our allies in the 
gloomy days of a year ago. Britain, 
pressed back upon the Channel ports, 
stood at bay, back to the wall, and for 
the first time in her glorious history was 
not ashamed to cry across the seas, “Hur- 
ry, Hurry.” 

France, threatened by the inundation 
after four years of steadfast resistance, 
was not ashamed to cast appealing eyes 
across the ocean to the great democracy of 
the West and to cry aloud, “Come be- 
fore it is too late.” And in answer to 
those calls, America has redeemed its 
pledge, pressing down and running over. 

The transport of the army of the Unit- 
ed States was a miracle of efficiency; 
American genius for organization never 
showed to as good advantage and never 
played so fruitful a part in the history 
of the world. The tremendous national 
effort broke down at places, or failed to 
come up to our full expectations; but, 
disparage or criticize it as you may feel 
impelled to do in some respects, the fact 
remains that the entry of America into 
the war, its marvelous .contribution of 
men and material, did, without question, 
decide the fate of all Europe. 

Every official pledge made to our al- 
lies has been carried out, beyond the let- 
ter. More money has been advanced to 
them in the form of more stocks of food 
and war material than could have been 
anticipated. M@6fe men were transported 
overseas and landed there in lesser time 
than the schedule upon which they relied. 

MAN-POWER CONTRIBUTION 

When men tell you that we did not con- 
tribute the man-power in relation to our 
population that others of the allies did, 
when they say that if we had furnished 
man-power in the ratio of Great Britain, 
for instance, we would have had 8,000,000 
men under arms, there is an answer. 
The great answer is that, had the war 
continued, as fast as we could have 
armed, equipped and transported those 
men, they would have gone to that full 
extent, and more. 

But the statement as it stands, and at 
the stage of helpfulness which we had 
reached, does of itself carry an unjust 
implication. Neither Britain nor France 
nor Italy could in its industrial works 
supply the armies they had put in the 
field, and the great part of America’s 
man-power was engaged in making equip- 
ment necessary to arm these men in the 
field—of the number of whom _ these 
countries are justly proud. 

In slightly over 12 months America 
was. putting in the field an army equal 
to any of those of our allies after four 
years of effort; was keeping at home the 
labor necessary to equip that army; be- 
sides that, she was carrying the full 
measure of her burden in equipping and 
sustaining the armies of our allies. So 
that is an unjust statement which should 
never be allowed to pass without chal- 
lenge and explanation. 


NATIONAL PRIDE 

I believe in national pride, intelligent- 
ly based and wholesomely fostered, and 
I believe sincerely that history will re- 
cord in full measure the marvelous ac- 
complishments of America in this war. 
A great people, drawn from the polyglot 
nations of the earth, hardly conscious yet 
of a national entity, demonstrated that 
under the inspiring ideals of a free de- 
mocracy they could crystallize into na- 
tional ideals and national effort that by 
sheer force of superiority placed it in 
the very lead. 

We i knew, ourselves, how our 
own people would stand the test; wheth- 
er we had a devotion to national exist- 
ence and national ideals that would pre- 
serve the morale of a people under great 
strain of war. Thank God that anxiety 
soon was dissipated, and the glorious 
effort of a free people, welded from all 
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the nations of the earth, has written a 
new page in political history. 

And there is a deeper meaning to this 
than even the great reassurance of a 
national consciousness and the beginning 
of a distinctive national history. In the 
great struggle now before the world be- 
tween two systems of social organiza- 
tion, there is everything of hopefulness 
to those of us who trust in free democ- 
racy as the supreme form of human just 
relationships, and those who distrust that 
form of social order typified in Russia 
as the tyranny of class, and the tyranny 
of ignorance at that. 

When people call America a commer- 
cial people, accept the statement and 
challenge the implication. It is a title 
of honor. No people were ever commer- 
cially great that were not fundamentally 
honest. No commercial operations of 
magnitude could be carried on unless the 
necessary credit structure was reared on 
the foundations of personal and national 
character and integrity. 

I have such firm reliance, too, in the 
common honesty of mankind that I be- 
lieve no social order can long exist based, 
as in Russia, on a treacherous peace and 
the repudiation of national obligations. 
I emphasize these points, and have no 
apology to make in suggesting them to 
you, because, in my judgment, they are 
interwoven in this very question of the 
national administration of the wheat 
guaranty this coming year. 


FOOD RESTRICTIONS 


I give you these views of the wider 
significance of this immediate question, 
its interrelationship with the entire civi- 
lized world, because it touches directly 
the domestic life of every one of our 
own people and that of these peoples 
abroad. I will show you what I mean. 

For two years the Food Administra- 
tion of Herbert Hoover, and the Grain 
Corporation as its active agency, has op- 
erated I hope as the personification of 
faith in American organization and 
American team-play. Abroad, food re- 
strictions which touch the daily life of 
their people have been pressed upon 
them by the weight of statute authority. 
Those food restrictions and regulations 
have been largely made operative in 
America by an appeal to the human im- 
pulse and the self-control of our own 
people and their choice has been left al- 
most entirely free to their own response, 
based on their own individual conviction. 

The result in free America, depend- 
ing on the self-control of its citizens, has 
been more striking, more effective, than 
in the closely-organized, government- 
controlled countries of our allies. Where 
their citizens responded to the mixed in- 
fluences of public spirit, but also of re- 
straint of law and also, perforce, by very 
lack of opportunity, as in the scarcity of 
certain foods at certain times,—our own 
people, surrounded continuously — by 
plenty of all kinds, have denied them- 
selves in the interest of the vital needs 
of our allies. 

The sacrifices which they have made to 
an expression of the Food Administrator 
played, I believe, no small part in the 
character formation that has made 
America a most potent force. The Food 
Administrator indicated, for instance, to 
the housewife that our producers were 
suffering for a ready market for slaugh- 
tered beef which, because of the lack of 
refrigerator ships, and the necessity of 
shipping it as fresh meat in that form, 
could not be supplied readily to our al- 
lies, while at the same time our allies 
could use the preserved products of pork 
instead; and this saw the figures of con- 
sumption swing instantly from one to 
the other product. 


WHEAT SAVING 


The story of wheat was told in all 
frankness, and the appeal made to our 
people to use other foods that could not 
be so readily supplied our allies, and the 
marvel of 100,000,000 bushels created out 
of nothing, preserving the margin of na- 
tional existence abroad, was demonstrat- 
ed as the response in the team-play of 
the American household. 

The Grain Corporation, with its 20 
men divesting themselves of self-interest 
in grain distribution or handling, early 
caught this spirit of the Food Adminis- 
trator. I have nothing but appreciation 
to record of the co-operation of other 
departments of the government and of 
the private organizations with whom we 
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came in contact, and I can only claim 
credit for the fact that we played our 
part in the spirit of co-operative effort. 


THE RAITROADS 


In the winter of 1917-18 the seaports 
of the country were almost paralyzed by 
the congestion of great traffic poured in 
upon them. Delays in discharging and 
loading ocean carriers reduced the ef- 
ficiency of that already depleted service 
to the point of almost extinction. Car 
congestion and scarcity because of these 
conditions almost paralyzed the coal dis- 
tribution of the country, and fleets worth 
their weight in gold, as precious carriers 
of human life itself, were held days in 
port awaiting the coal that gave them 
life and movement. 

When the railways of the country were 
taken over by a national direction, you 
could count the miles and miles of load- 
ed freight cars between New York and 
Philadelphia with rusted wheels that 
showed they had not moved for weeks, 
and their service, precious as life’s blood, 
almost suspended. 

Committees of control of the move- 
ment into seaports worked out with skill 
and energy such a control of movement 
there that the ports were gradually 
cleared, and then it became a question of 
so governing the movement to the ports 
that similar congestion should not again 
occur. 

PERMITS, PORTS, MARKETS 

The control of the grain movement to 
the ports was intrusted to the advice of 
the Grain Corporation. More than that, 
as the crop-moving period approached, 
the movement of cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts into the great consuming centers 
across the country was by joint action 
of the Railroad Administration and the 
Grain Corporation, directed with a sin- 
gle aim; namely, to govern and direct 
the movement permitted into each of 
those accumulative centers just to the 
extent of their facilities to care for,— 
and of the particular kinds required by 
the economic life of that community, 
and I claim with confidence that for the 
first crop-moving period in years there 
was, speaking in a broad way, no car 
congestion or blockade in any of the sea- 
ports or great terminals of this coun- 
try. I leave with you to say the truth or 
falsity of the statement that, because 
terminal congestion was prevented, with 
its resultant idle car capacity, the cur- 
rent flow of cars in all directions and all 
sections, and for all business, was ex- 
pedited as never before. 


LAKE CARRIERS 


On the Great Lakes the merchant 
fleet, depleted by diversions to ocean 
traffic and by a total suspension of new 
replacement of current losses, was calcu- 
lated to be unequal to the strain of car- 
rying the necessary ore to steel manufac- 
turing plants in the East, plus the re- 
quirements of a west-bound coal move- 
ment large enough to prevent repetition 
of the disastrous coal famine of the pre- 
ceding winter, and plus the great grain 
movement of the lakes, but in co-opera- 
tion with the Shipping Board, the lake 
carriers erected a mobilization committee 
to direct this fleet. By contract between 
the Grain Corporation and the lake car- 
riers, the Grain Corporation was given 
the direction of unloading, and the plac- 
ing at the unloading elevators of the en- 
tire lake fleet of grain ships, and to 
correlate with that was given the direc- 
tion of the approval of all grain loading 
at the western ports, both for itself and 
for other shippers. 

There was an agreed rate of freight 
payable alike on the great tonnage of 
the Grain Corporation and on the small- 
est quantity as well of the weakest ship- 
per, and the assurance that the tonnage 
would be obtainable at the rate and at 
the proper time when approved by the 
direction of the Grain Corporation. This 
monopoly, as it was, though in the public 
interest, together with the other meas- 
ures of this scientific team-play, increased 
the carrying capacity of these fleets 
until they discharged their full burden 
for the fall of 1917, and the fall of 
1918 as well, and for the first two years 
in history, speaking broadly, there was 
not a single day’s aley by grain block- 
ade in the ports of loading or discharge. 


NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, recognizing as a sound national 
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policy the one adopted by the Grain Cor- 
poration for all government property, 
that the government itself should carry 
the fire risk, did, nevertheless, at its own 
sacrifice of revenues, provide a system of 
elevator supervision to safeguard the 
Grain Corporation risks along with those 
on which they were carrying an under- 
writers’ risk as well. 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 


The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture had conducted 
to a successful conclusion experiments 
showing the cause and demonstrating the 
means of prevention of fires of spontan- 
eous combustion origin. The Grain Cor- 
poration financed this campaign of edu- 
cation, when the Bureau of Chemistry 
would have had to await national appro- 
priations for a full year or more, and 
the result of these two measures, fur- 
thered by the spirit of co-operation in 
which we conducted the Grain Corpora- 
tion business, came back to us in such a 
form that, although the Grain Corpora- 
tion for two years has carried large 
stocks of grain and flour at risk, part of 
it under war conditions when explosions 
and conspiracy hazards were an appre- 
ciable risk, in that whole two years the 
Grain Corporation has not suffered one 
dollar of loss by fire. 


THRESHING SAVINGS 

We were early convinced that thresh- 
ing methods of this country were so slack 
and careless that there was an appre- 
ciable loss of grain that should other- 
wise be saved, and in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture again, 
and at the expense of the Grain Corpora- 
tion to the extent of some $60,000, we or- 
ganized a campaign of education; of 
field instruction in adjustment and the 
proper operation of threshing machines, 
which has been calculated by independ- 
ent state administrators to have saved 
the farming community $40,000,000 of 
grain, and the good effects of which 
should be cumulative through succeed- 
ing crops. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

In the complex play of international 
finance, influenced by the unusual diver- 
sion from the customary markets and 
customary interchange which war had 
produced, there was created a menacing 
situation in American foreign exchange. 
By the agency of extensive credits to 
our allies, stabilization of the American 
dollar value was secured and maintained 
throughout the war. But neutral coun- 
tries, stimulated in their home trade by 
the demands of contiguous war consum- 
ers, sold to America a surplus produc- 
tion far exceeding their moderate re- 
quirements, and pressing this advantage 
to the utmost, the American dollar was” 
soon at a substantial discount in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Holland, Denmark and 
Spain. Every commodity we bought in 
these countries for necessary American 
consumption paid its unnecessary toll on 
such exchange relation; every unit of 
American produce sold to them suffered 
accordingly. 

By team-play between the Treasury 
Department and the Grain Corporation, 
these countries dependent upon us for 
certain supplies of food furnished 
through the Grain Corporation were re- 
quired to pay in the gold par of their 
national currency in banking centers of 
their country, and in a short time the 
influence of this intelligent offset to 
other influences placed the dollar where 
it rightfully belonged at its full par, and 
more. 

MILLING DIVISION 

In the early days, associated with the 

Grain Corporation in its efforts, was a 
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MR. BARNES MEETS TRADE 


Confers with Millers and Grain Dealers at 
St. Louis on Methods of Handling 
This Year’s Wheat Crop 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 3.—Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation, who was in 
St. Louis this week attending the con- 
vention of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, met the milling and grain 
trade informally in the directors’ room 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Mr. Barnes was questioned by the 
millers and grain men as to the methods 
of handling this year’s wheat crop by 


, 


the Grain Corporation.’ He stated that 
no definite plans had been formulated, 
although several were being discussed and 
something definite would, no doubt, be 
decided upon at a meeting to be held in 
New York May 13, when five members 
of his advisory committee of the grain 
trade and the committee appointed by 
the Millers’ National Federation at their 
last meeting will be present. 

Those attending the meeting assured 
Mr. Barnes that they would co-operate 
with him in his work, 

Peter DEruien. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





May 4 May 5 
May 3 Apr. 26 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....371,210 371,535 210,640 424,645 











GE PRM .tecces 11,885 22,48@ ...000 wseses 
Duluth-Superior 35,130 40,835 10,090 25,610 
Milwaukee ..... 11,900 12,400 10,100 12,000 

TORRE: i céss os 430,075 0 230,830 462,255 
Outside mills*..220,603 ...... 123,370 211,655 

Ag’gate sprg..650,678 ...... 354,200 673,910 
St. FO occa 36,100 37,200 12,200 36,800 








50,800 17,500 563,500 
129,500 112,100 128,600 
15,100 ,000 13,400 
CRIES 0 cc 6606 57 23,250 8,250 25,500 
Kansas City.... 69,000 69,800 11,700 61,300 
Kansas City!?...258,752 250,650 125,230 225,805 
OMORS 2... cece. 21, 
ee > w/a 0 a's 0 ws 29,750 


St. Louist 
Buffalo ........ 
Rochester 


~ 


10,200 20,700 





TOMGOT .scsves 57,140 16,130 60,965 
Nashville** .,...134,546 39,990 113,940 
Portland, Oreg.. 33,895 24,645 16,740 
| Re ee 14,070 35,455 23,585 
Tacoma .....<s 37,600 31,660 37,490 16,495 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 4 May 5 
May 3 Apr. 26 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...... 68 68 41 82 
BEL. PAG wecccseess 51 53 ° ° 
Duluth-Superior .. 95 111 32 71 
Outside mills* .... 70 69 43 74 

Average spring.. 74 75 41 79 
Milwaukee ........ 66 69 76 100 
oe ee 71 74 24 73 
Bt, COUN seve vie 72 66 23 70 
ee 69 78 67 77 
ROCRGMOF ca écecie 73 82 34 66 
CRRORBS icccécnacce 91 89 20 95 
Kansas City ...... 84 85 14 86 
Kansas City? ..... 64 64 42 76 
CORO nse xevuneas 89 71 oe ° 
BOPGRE. siovvescrone 62 75 21 43 
eer eee 63 71 28 55 
Nashville** ....... 62 55 26 77 
Portland, Oregon.. 78 78 74 50 
WOMGEDD 26 008 se tvas 30 52 75 57 
TACOMS .......+25 68 55 65 28 

_ | eee eee 70 71 41 68 
Minnesota-Dakotas 74 75 41 79 
Other states ...... 70 71 42 61 


Flour output for week ending May 8 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 1 per cent 
from week ending April 26. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

Flour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 


**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 





WINTER WHEAT STILL GAINS 


With Plenty of Moisture, Warm Weather 
Now Chief Remaining Need to . 
Assure Immense Crop 





Kansas Crry, Mo., May 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The week opens in the South- 
west with seasonable temperatures and 
clearing skies. Present indications are 
for a week of fair and warmer weather, 
which is what the wheat just now very 
greatly needs, R. E, Srerwre. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Another heavy rainfall in all sec- 
tions of Missouri and southern, Illinois 
has furnished the growing wheat crop 
with sufficient moisture to last for some 
time, and warm, sunshiny weather is now 
desired to promote the growth of the 
wheat plant, which has so far progressed 
very favorably. Peter Deruien. 








John L. Stevenson, Glasgow, Dead 
Lonvon, Ena., May 2.—(Special Cable) 
—John L. Stevenson, of William Morri- 
son & Son, Ltd., flour importers, of Glas- 
gow, died suddenly April 25. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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FLOUR PRICE MUST DROP. 


Mr. Barnes Emphasizes This in Meeting at 
Chicago with Men of Board of Trade— 
Meeting in New York Planned 


Curicaco, Int., May 6.—(Special Tele 
gram)—Julius Barnes today spoke for 
about 20 minutes to the Board of Trade 
men here. After pointing out that the 
world’s shortage of foodstuffs cannot be 
repaired in a year, owing to the reduced 
acreage abroad, he declared that “the 
price of flour must be kept down, and 
we will sell enough flour to keep it down. 
Unless this happens, the millers will be 
put back on the basis of 30 days’ supply.” 

In an interview following his talk he 
said that only 1,000,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat were to be imported. When asked 
about the Grain Corporation’s power to 
regulate trading in corn and oats, he said 
it had none, but the Food Administration 
had, and might use it. He pointed out 
that the break of 10c and rally of 7e in 
corn Monday showed that the exchange 
here is not functioning properly. He 
said, however, that without orderly chan- 
nels for commerce, the social fabric would 
disintegrate, and abnormal prices for 
foodstuffs would result. 

A meeting of representatives of the 
grain trade with Mr. Barnes has been set 
for May 13 in New York to discuss wheat 
prices for the new crop. 

C. H. Caren. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Firm but Quiet—Some Resales, but 
Little New Business—Most Mills 
Sold Ahead—Feed Nominal 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation,] 

Cuicaco, Inn,, May 6.—Trade here is 
somewhat mixed as to future quotations 
on flour and values of same, due to recent 
rumors that Canadian wheat may be 
brought to this side, and uncertainty as 
to what effect such action would have. 
Values are unsteady, and with a wide 
range, depending upon whether or not 
mills have wheat. One or two Minne- 
apolis mills have within the last week 
notified Chicago offices that they cannot 
offer flour here for the present. An ay- 
erage quotation for spring wheat patents 
ranges $13@13.50, jutes, or 98-lb cotton. 
From some of the mills in the South- 
west, at terminals where wheat is obtain- 
able, 95 per cent patents are quoted at 
$12.80@13.40, jutes. Some rye flour is 
being offered to the Grain Corporation, 
but very little from this market. 

C. H. CHaien. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 6.—The recent 
action of the Grain Corporation in its 
efforts to break flour prices still appears 
to be without any effect in the Southeast. 
Wheat prices are almost at the top, and 
the interior Kansas price, which is equal 
to nearly $3 per bu, Kansas City, is being 
paid for whatever wheat is moving. This 
naturally echoes in the flour prices. 
Meantime, few mills are in positign to 
sell much flour, having their output for at 
least 30 days sold ahead, and only enough 
wheat in reserve to take care of these 
sales. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


Boston, Mass., May 6.—Firm but quiet 
flour market locally, with most sales done 
by resellers at less than mill quotations. 
Local stocks decreased about 8,000 bbls 
during the month. Millfeed a shade low- 
er, with good demand for wheat feeds. 
Spring bran, mill shipment, $45.75; win- 
ter bran, $46.50; mixed feed, $49.50@ 
53,—in 100’s. Corn meal and oatmeal 
firmly held, with good demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Flour market 
dull. Millers and.buyers generally apart 
on prices, and new business light. Con- 
cessions are necessary to-effect sales, but 
mills have not yet reduced prices. There 
is a fair trade in wheat feed at unchanged 
prices; other feedstuffs firm and in de- 
mand. 

Perer Deruren. 


Puitaperpuia, Pa., May 6.—Flour dull 
and unsettled, with values largely nom- 
inal. Feed firm under light offerings, but 
demand only moderate. * 

Samuet S. Dantes. 
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Minneapous, Tvespay, May 6, 1919 








The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week decreased 325 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending May 8) 371,210 bbls, 
against 210,640 in 1918, 424,645 in 1917, 
and 354,165 in 1916. 


* * 


The flour market in the last week has 
of course been pretty much upset by the 
Food Administration’s announcement a 
week ago that, if necessary to curtail the 
advance in price, flour held by it for 
export at seaboard might be released for 
domestic consumption. This turn of 
events naturally has had a tendency to 
keep buyers out of the market, with the 
result that, with no demand for the mea- 
ger wheat offerings, prices have declined 
sharply and, in turn, flour is down 75c 
@$1 bbl. 

The situation with Minneapolis mills is 
unchanged. ‘Two of the larger companies 
are practically out of the market, so far 
as flour offerings are concerned. With 
these, quotations are unchanged to 40c 
bbl lower. Others, that a week ago were 
asking maximum prices, have decreased 
their quotations in keeping with the de- 
cline in wheat. 

For some little time up to a week ago, 
flour-buying was fairly active, and the 
trade is well supplied for temporary 
needs. With uncertainty in the air, it is 
perhaps only to be expected that demand 
should fall off. Millers fully expect that, 
as soon as confidence is again restored, 
buyers will begin placing fresh orders, 
and no material decline is looked for. 

Mills quote standard patent flour at 
$12.40@12.80 bbl, and bakers patent or 
straight at 25@450c less, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear, $10.10@10.40; second 
clear, $6@7,—in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

+ * 

A fairly active demand is reported for 
millfeed for May shipment. Most mills 
are oversold for this delivery and, in 
consequence, offerings are light. Lacking 
offerings for May, buyers are taking on 
a little feed for June shipment at around 
present prices. The demand for deferred 
shipment to date has been mostly for 
standard middlings. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $38.50 
@39 ton; standard middlings, $45@45.50; 
flour middlings, $51@52; red dog, $55@ 
56; rye middlings, $37.50@38.50,—in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers re- 
port an improved demand for rye mid- 
dlings in the last few days. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation May 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Weahburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C and E mills. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 56,510 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 26 they made 232,440 
bbls of flour, against 113,670 in 1918, 

Sixty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,440 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 4,260 in 1918. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Top grades of wheat at Minneapolis 
are 25@30c bu lower for the week. Fol- 
lowing the Grain Corporation’s announce- 
ment of a week ago, millers withdrew 


“ing crop. 


from the market and prices naturally 
declined. Offerings, however, are light, 
and are not pressing on the market. No. 
1 dark wheat is quoted nominally at 
$2.60@2.65 bu, and No. 1 northern at 
$2.50@2.60. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, May 3, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis..... 1,033 992 1,848 1,501 1,457 
DOOMED e020 < hx a's pase *14 *5§28 159 430 
WOH. «0 os0s 1,033 1, 006 2 2,376 6 1,660 1,887 


b’d'd.. ees 363 9 


Totals 6665.05 1,033 1,006 2,376 
*Includes Canadian. 


Duluth, 





2,023 1,896 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to May 3, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





Minneapolis .. 91,432 61,061 90,961 137, 168 
DUIGER wet cce 87,674 *16,864 20,100 91,250 
Totals ......179,106 77,925 111,061 228,418 


9,279 


11,634 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 








Totals ......179 77,925 120,340 240,052 
*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 3, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 10,968 78 7,534 9,611 5,608 
Duluth.... 9,743 ‘*161 9,854 11,226 3,814 
Totals... 20,711 239 17,382 20,837 9,422 
Duluth, b’d’d .... owe “ 1,928 69 
Totals... 20,711 239 17,388 22,765 9,491 


*Includes Canadian. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN SHIPPERS MEET 


The regular monthly 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Association 
was held the evening of May 1. Frank 
J. Seidl, president, acted as toastmaster. 
Among the speakers were C. M. Case, 
president of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce; A. J. Strouts, of the ter- 
minal director’s office; L. H. Caswell, of 
the Chicago Great Western road; William 
H. Smith, of the Northern Pacific; 
Charles A. Eaton, of the Concrete Ele- 
vator Co; Fred W. Burton, of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association; C. M. Boyce, 
of the Western Weighing Association, 
and P. L. Clarity, of the Great Northern. 

Mr. Strouts complimented the shippers 
on the manner in which they had han- 
dled railroad equipment during the last 
year, and on behalf of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration asked for continued co-op- 
eration during the movement of the com- 
He stated that the railroads 
have an abundance of equipment 
throughout the country, but for flour and 
grain carrying there is usually a short- 
age, because this class of freight requires 
the best there is. He stated that the 
terminal director’s office was always 
pleased to assist the shippers in every 
way possible. 


meeting of the 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


A brisk demand has developed within 
the last few days for linseed oil meal, 
and crushers at Minneapolis have ad- 
vanced prices $1.50 ton. Today oil meal 
is held firm and is scarce at $66 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

A sharp export inquiry is reported 
for linseed oil cake at pretty close to 
domestic prices. The shortage of cake 
and meal is accentuated somewhat by a 
strike in eastern linseed mills. 

Stocks of flaxseed are light and an 
acute shortage of linseed oil is reported, 
with mills barely able to supply current 
requirements from week to week. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Throughout southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota, wheat-seeding has been 
completed. At a good many points the 
acreage is not up to early expectations, 





due to the lateness of the season. How- 
ever, it is believed that a full normal 
acreage has been planted. 

In northern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota the work is well advanced, and all 
wheat will be seeded this week. Rainy 
weather has interrupted fieldwork, but it 
is thought the acreage will show a slight 
increase over that of a year ago. 

Detailed reports from a number of 
points throughout the three states appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

An improved demand is noted for 
screenings, with supplies still restricted 
and prices firm but unchanged. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $59.74 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Corn oil cake meal is $1 ton more. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
directors of the southern Minnesota 
mills is being held in Minneapolis today. 

A. T. Plunkett, of Taggart Bros. Co., 
paper bag manufacturers, Watertown, N. 
Y., was in Minneapolis during the week, 
calling on millers. 

Guy A. Thomas, 
Crosby Co., 


of the Washburn- 


the board of directors of the Bankers’ 
National Bank, Minneapolis. 
Frank Fairchild and C. W. Robinson, 


Minneapolis, announce their appointment 
as northwestern representatives of the 
Riegel Sack Co., of New York City. 

A. M. Marsh, formerly of the B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, is now with E. A. 
Pynch Co., millfurnishers, Minneapolis, 
in the capacity of assistant manager. 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis, left Mon- 
day evening for Chicago. E. J. Kelly, 
the Omaha, Neb., representative of the 
company, is in Minneapolis today. 
Brown, secretary and treas- 
urer of Paul Klopstock & Co. New 
York City, was a Minneapolis visitor 
May 1. He attended the dinner given 
by the Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation. 

The H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud, Minn., 
is building a 100,000-bu elevator and feed 
mill. James Pye, Minneapolis represen- 
tative of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
has been awarded contract for machin- 
ery and equipment. 


George E. 


Charles A. Peaslee, second miller for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
who was taken ill with pneumonia a 
couple of weeks ago, is convalescent. He 
is able to sit up a little each day, and 
is slowly regaining his strength. 

William G. Dilts, of Dilts & Morgan, 
grain, Kansas City, is temporarily in 
Minneapolis. He is visiting the various 
milling companies, making arrahgements 
for the prompt shipment of new winter 
wheat to the Northwest, following har- 
vest. 


W. M. Williams, general manager, and 
E. G. Berry, salesman, for the B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, were in Minneapolis 
May 2-3. The Clarx Milling Co. is mak- 
ing a number of improvements to its 
plant, and the B. F. Gump Co. is fur- 
nishing the equipment. 

W. D. Gregory, of Gregory, Jennison 
& Co., Minneapolis, is expected home this 
week. Mr. Gregory, with his family, 
spent the winter in Florida, and motored 
up the east coast as far as New York. 
On the way north Mr. Gregory was ac- 
companied by E. R. Barber, of the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis, who re- 
turned home a couple of weeks ago. Mr. 
Gregory is now driving from New York 
to Chicago. 

Julius C. Verhoeff, Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Armour Grain Co., died 
May 4, in a local hospital. “Cap” Ver- 
hoeff, as he was better known, was long 
a familiar figure on the trading floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He came to 
Minneapolis in 1888, and has been identi- 
fied with the grain trade ever since. In 
his youth he was captain of a steamship 
on the upper Mississippi. His widow sur- 
vives him. The funeral services, which 
are to be held this afternoon, will be in 
charge of the Scottish Rite Masons. 


Thursday, May 1, delegations from 
most of the Minneapolis mills visited the 
mill offices to see what action the mill- 
owners planned to take relative to the 
recent ruling of the War Labor Board, 
granting millworkers time and a half for 
overtime after 8 hours, instead of after 


has resigned as chairman of . 
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10 hours, as heretofore. The decision 
was made retroactive to Sept. 1, 1918. 
The amount of money involved is not 
particularly heavy, and some of the com- 
panies feel inclined to give their workers 
the benefit of the doubt, although ac- 
knowledging that the War Labor Board 
has no power to enforce its decision. 

A good many interior millers were in 
Minneapolis Monday of this week to at- 
tend the dinner given to Mr. Barnes by 
the Civic and Commerce Association. 
Among them were W: L. Harvey and 
Frank Bean, Jr., of the New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co; A. L. Goetzmann, List- 
man Mill Co; H. C. Garvin, Bay State 
Milling Co; H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing 
Milling Co; W. B. Webb and J. G. Dill, 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co; R. C. Tennant, 
Tennant & Hoyt Co; E. S. Selby, Hor- 
mel Milling Co; J. A. Rieck, Springfield 
Milling Co; Charles Vogtel, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; J. J. Padden and S. M. Sivert- 
son, Crookston Milling Co; W. M. Parker, 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co; 
W. B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills Co; 
H. B. Eggers, Jr., Grafton Roller Mill 
Co; B. W. Stephenson, Northwestern 
Milling Co; George M. Palmer, Hubbard 
Milling Co., and Lee M. Powell, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARNES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Wheat Administrator Meets Minnesota Mill- 
ers and Grain Men—Attends Lunch- 
eon and Dinner 








Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
and the unanimous choice of the grain 
and milling trade as the one man to han- 
dle the marketing of the 1919 wheat 
crop, spent one of the busiest days of his 
busy career in Minneapolis May 5. 

During the forenoon and afternoon he 
held numerous conferences in the office 
of Frank L. Carey, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, with local and _ visit- 
ing millers, who came here to meet him 
and to learn, if possible, something defi- 
nite as to the future conduct of their 
business. Millers’ were received in Mr. 
Carey’s office by groups, the southern and 
central Minnesota millers in the fore- 
noon, and the northern and Red River 
Valley millers in the afternoon. 

The tenor of Mr. Barnes’s remarks 
was that he was anxious for millers to 
get their price on patent flour down to 
at least $12 bbl, bulk, Minneapolis basis, 
without the necessity of government ac- 
tion toward this end. He indicated that 
the government owned wheat in store in 
Montana and on the Pacific Coast, and 
that the Grain Corporation would prob- 
ably have some to release to millers 
during the month of June. This wheat 
will probably be distributed to the mills 
according to their capacity, the quantity 
of wheat they have on hand, and the 
flour sold. 

Instead of fixing a net profit for the 
trade, it was indicated that the Grain 
Corporation might enter into a contract 
with millers, jobbers and others, where- 
by a certain operating expense was al- 
lowed them, and they would be given 
the benefit of any economies they might 
introduce into their business through any 
lower cost of production than the maxi- 
mum expense allowed under this pro- 
posed contract. 

‘Frank L. Carey, the local head of the 
Grain Corporation, gave a luncheon ‘to 
Mr.: Barnes at the Minneapolis Club at 
noon, at which Mr. Barnes also made 
a short address. 

Under the auspices of the Civic and 
Commerce Association a dinner was giv- 
en to Mr. Barnes in the evening at the 
West Hotel. The banquet hall was crowd- 
ed with upwards of 500 representatives 
of the grain and milling trades, and it 
was undoubtedly one of the biggest semi- 
public dinners ever given in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Barnes’s address appears in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Death of Charles J. Christie 

Charles J. Christie, secretary of The 
Fleischmann Co., died very suddenly at 
his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, Wednesday, 
April 29. Mr. Christie suffered from an 
attack of influenza last summer while 
at Atlantic City, and never really recov- 
ered his usual good health. Apoplexy 
was the cause of death. Mr. Christie was 
55 years old, and is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 
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The situation in the flour trade is a 
most complex one. Just prior to the sen- 
sational announcement by the Grain Cor- 
poration last Tuesday, the market was 
in a nervous state because of general ex- 
pectation that some pronounced action 
would be taken by that authority in its 
forecasted effort to break prices. 

When, therefore, the cheap flour an- 
nouncement came, the trade was rather 
prepared for it. At first there was some 
fear that an immediate and sharp break 
in flour prices would occur, but before 
night of the day on which the announce- 
ment was made millers had reached the 
conclusion that any effect would be but 
temporary at worst, and by the follow- 
ing day confidence was almost complete- 
ly restored. 

Messages from the trade in the East 
continued to indicate nervousness, but in 
spite of evidences of uncertainty, new 
sales of flour were made at old prices. 
Toward the close of the week there were 
actual evidences of strength in the flour 
market, and business was done at the 
high point on the crop. 

The trade seems to have lost much of 
its faith in the effects of the sudden an- 
nouncements made from time to time by 
the government agency, and is not nearly 
so’ disturbed by them as when they had 
the virtue of novelty. Furthermore, back 
of all the sentimental causes of current 
high flour prices lies the fact that there 
is little or no wheat in western milling 
districts, due to the heavy drainage to 
terminals last autumn. 

This means that the supply of flour 
to be sold between now and the new crop 
is so small that price depression, so far 
as actual flour is concerned, cannot, in 
the opinion of millers, be looked for until 
the weight of the new supplies begins 
to be felt, or at least until the new-crop 
operating plan is announced. 

Meantime, millers are selling as free- 
ly as they care to. Very many of them 
are sold to the middle of June, which 
means to the extent of their wheat 
stocks, including such wheat as is likely 
to come forward from farms. 

The market for the heavier millfeeds 
continues active, although demand is not 
insistent. Offerings from mills have been 
freer, but at unchanged prices. Millers 
have confidence in the market, believing 
that there will be a sufficient number of 
mills closed for lack of wheat later to 
keep supply and demand balanced. De- 
mand for bran remains fair, with light 
receipts. While there was plenty of in- 
quiry for June shipments, mills are not 
interested in future business. 

Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment: bran, $36@387 per ton; brown 
shorts, $40@43; gray shorts, $46@47, 
with sales reported at $48. Red dog is 
firm at $55@56 ton, bulk. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 76 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 403,770 258,752 64 
Last WOOK vice cas 391,470 250,650 64 
YoOr OB8 soxtcsts 296,520 125,232 42 
Two years ago... 294,720 225,805 76 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,311 bbls this week, 20,290 last 
week, 6,244 a year ago and 15,357 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported 
ee business good, 27 fair, and 31 
slow. . 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of the Omaha mills, with 

a a capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 

21,567 bbls, representing 89 per cent ac- 

tivity, compared with 17,270, or 71 per 
cent, last week. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TU WHO ov ecceccciceceve 69,000 84 
Oe ee 69,800 85 
2 A er rer Te re 11,700 14 
PWO FOOTE OBO «ciwcveseves 61,300 86 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

The growing wheat continues in fine 
condition in all parts of the Southwest. 
The growth is everywhere reported in 
advance of normal at this time of the 
year. Especially is this true in the west- 
ern portion, where it is best developed, 
covering the ground like a thick mat. 
There are some reports from the eastern 
sections of too rank growth. The cool 
weather of last week and the first of this 
has checked this somewhat. The wet soil 
and the cool weather have delayed corn- 
planting in Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa; unless rains continue, however, 
planting will soon be general. 

Wheat-growers, also, are concerned a 
little over the frequent rains this spring, 
as with the soil too wet there will be 
more danger from rust. The week-end 
brings warmer and clearer weather to 
offset this fear, and the general feeling 
among farmers and grain men is that 
1919 will be a banner year for wheat, 
corn and all other grains. 


SOUTHWESTERN FARM RESERVES 

In a comprehensive crop report issued 
this week by the Millers’ Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, the following figures are given 
covering reports from millers on the sup- 
plies of wheat still held by farmers. The 
figures in the columns indicate the num- 
ber of mills reporting the percentage at 
the head of each column of last year’s 
crop still on farms. 





-Reporting 





% 2% 3% 5% 
Missouri .... 27 6 1 ie 
Kansas ..... 43 19 11 8 
Nebraska ... 7 2 4 9 
Oklahoma .. 19 6 1 
TORRS oeccce 26 2 1 
Colorado ... 7 2 2 


One Nebraska report estimated farm 
reserves at 10 per cent of the crop. 

“Guesses” on the probable size of the 
crop ranged as follows: Missouri, 20,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 bus; Nebraska, 20,000- 
000 to 110,000,000; Kansas, 110,000,- 
000 to 260,000,000; Oklahoma, 50,000,000 
(or less) to 75,000,000; Texas, 15,000,000 
to 50,000,000; Colorado, 10,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000; Utah, 7,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

It will be noted that the early 
“guesses” on the probable total crop of 
the seven states cover a range from 232,- 
000,000 bus to 623,000,000,—indicating a 
fairly wide variety of view. 

FARMERS FRIENDLY TO HOLDING 


While millers and the grain trade of 
the Southwest feel that some sort of 
carrying charge allowance is vital to in- 
suring that the entire new crop of wheat 
shall not immediately flow to market and 
leave the country bare, as it did this last 
year, there is nevertheless a general con- 
viction that many farmers would hold 
their wheat even without such an allow- 
ance. 

This conviction is largely based upon 
the effect of the present high range of 
prices. Farmers this year sold on the 
government fair price, in the expectation 
that no more would be realized. Now, 
instead of wheat selling on the fair-price 
level, they see it bringing a premium of 
75c or more per bu because of the opera- 
tion of real supply and demand condi- 
tions. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The lesson of this crop year is expect- 
ed to influence thousands of growers to 
take a chance in the new season and car- 
ry their crops through until spring, and 
millers who have canvassed the situation 
in their neighborhoods say that this view 
is quite general. All are agreed that, 
with this feeling supplemented by a cent 
per month carrying charge, the crop 
would move in a fairly even flow to mar- 
ket throughout the crop year. 


GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZE 


As a result of efforts chiefly directed 
by Thad L. Hoffman, of the grain de- 
partment of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, a meeting of grain dealers here 
this week decided to organize a general 
association of the southwestern grain 
trade under the style of the Southwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ League. The organiza- 
tion was age oe | brought about by a 
feeling that something more than indi- 
vidual state organizations was made nec- 
essary by the increasing contact with 
government agencies, and much of the 
discussion in the meeting was with refer- 
ence to new crop handling plans. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
following resolution was passed and lat- 
er made the subject of an informal con- 
ference with D. F. Piazzek, zone agent 
of the United States Grain Corporation: 

“That the profits of country elevator 
operators be not over 3 per cent on a 
gross turn-over not exceeding $300,000 
and 2 per cent on a turn-over of more 
than $300,000. 

“That the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation begin Aug. 1 the payment of 
lec per bu above the guaranteed mini- 
mum price to the farmer, this augmented 
feature to continue until Feb. 1, and to 
allow the regular terminal elevator 
charges above the guaranteed minimum 
price to the interior elevator operators 
after Aug. 1.” 

The meeting voted in favor of holding 
a joint conference of grain dealers and 
millers with representatives of the Grain 
Corporation at Kansas City during this 
month. 

Mr. Hoffman was elected president of 
the new 6rganization, and L. H. Powell, 
manager of the Wichita Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co., was chosen acting secretary. 
Millers included in the directorate of 
eight were C. B. Warkentin, of the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
and C. W. Blueler, manager of the Okla- 
homa Export Co., Oklahoma City. The 
list of directors is to be increased upon 
the entry into membership of the grain 
trade of Colorado and Texas, which 
states were not represented at the meet- 
ing this week. 

It is planned to have the headquarters 
of the organization at Wichita, and to 
engage a permanent salaried secretary to 
direct its affairs. 

PIAZZEK TO SERVE 

D. F. Piazzek, zone agent for the 
Grain Corporation and one of its second 
vice-presidents, on his return this week 
from New York announced that he would 
retain his position for the next crop 
year. The Kansas City Board of Trade 
recently sent resolutions to Mr. Barnes 
asking for the retention of Mr. Piazzek, 
and his decision to serve will be wel- 
comed by the whole Southwest. 

Charles T. Neal, now with E. M. 
Flesch, of St. Louis, in the London of- 
fice of the Grain Corporation, will re- 
main with the agency. Frank G. Crow- 
ell, first vice-president, will resign and 
return, about July 1, to his former posi- 
tion as vice-president of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 


NEW LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, pursuant to a 
resolution, adopted at the league’s last 
meeting, that permanent headquarters be 
established at Kansas City, has secured 
offices at 907-908 New York Life Build- 
ing. Transfer to the new quarters will 
be made next week. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Mr. Topping has had temporary 
offices in the Security Building, since the 
transfer of headquarters from Wichita. 


WORK ON NEW MILL BEGUN 

Work was begun this week on the con- 
version of the plant of the Imperial 
Brewing Co, into a flour mill. The Sea- 
board Milling Co. of which Bresky 


Bros., Boston, are the principal stock- 
holders, will 


completely remodel the 
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building. When completed the new mill 
will have a capacity of 1,200 bbls. 

Part of the machinery to be used will 
be brought from the plant of the Atchi- 
son (Kansas) Flour Mills, owned by 
Bresky Bros. Operation of the latter 
mill will be discontinued with the com- 
pletion of the mill here. 


WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN INCREASE 


The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., is taking advantage of the quiet 
season to make considerable changes and 
additions in its mills: All three units 
are being practically rebuilt, incidental 
to an increase of about 500 bbls in ca- 
pacity. All of the work is scheduled for 
completion by July 1. 


NOTES 


W. K. Algire, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, spent a part of the week visit- 
ing southwestern mills. 

Arthur J. ‘Stern, vice-president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., was here Thursday. 

William G. Dilts, Jr., of Dilts & Mor- 
gan, grain dealers, is making an extended 
business and pleasure trip in the North 
and Northwest. 

George E, Ricker, formerly manager 
of the Pratt (Kansas) Mills, has sold his 
interest in the Benton (Ill.) Milling Co., 
and will return to the Southwest. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, stopped in Kansas City on his re- 
turn from a trip through the central 
states markets. 

H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, was here this week 
on his way home from an extended visit 
in the South and a conference with his 
company’s associated interests in Okla- 
homa. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., returned Friday 
from a three weeks’ trip through the 
South. He attended the bakers’ conven- 
tion at New Orleans, and later visited 
connections in southern cities. 

F, E. Goodrich, manager of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., who 
planned to leave this week for an ex- 
tended visit in Cuba, found it necessary 
indefinitely to postpone his trip because 
of difficulty and delay in securing pass- 
ports. 

The Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co. 
has just completed installation of com- 
plete laboratory equipment. R. K. Dur- 
ham, connected with the chemical de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation previous to entering the 
army, is in charge. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, whose assign- 
ment to its Chicago office was recently 
announced by the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., has decided to continue Kansas 
City as his home and formed a connec- 
tion with the Kaull Milling Co. He as- 
sumed his duties as sales-manager of 
that company this week. 

The Norris Grain Co. will next week 
let the contract for a 1,000,000-bbl con- 
crete tank increase to the capacity of its 
elevator. The new construction will in- 
clude an additional working-house, the 
total improvements and additions to cost 
about $250,000. Fred C. Hoose is man- 
ager for the Norris company here. 

J. S. Hart, recently appointed chief of 
the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment, took charge of the office last 
week. Mr. Hart announced immediately 
that the present quarters in the Glover 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., would be 
retained, and that few changes would 
be made in the personnel of the staff of 
assistants. 


WICHITA 


The fact that the government is re- 
selling its purchases of flour to bakers 
at $11.50, and the scarcity of wheat, are 
the principal factors now affecting the 
milling situation in this section. The 
statement made by Mr. Barnes is report- 
ed to have caused local demand to fall 
off to a point describably very light. 

However, in spite of the fact that the 
government is reselling to bakers at a 
comparatively low figure, the larger mills 
report some business from that trade. 
There was also some export demand for. 
flour, chiefly from Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Millers, generally, are of the opinion that 
the present situation will remain prac- 
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tically iilasinagel until new wheat is put 
on the market. 

The last two weeks have witnessed ma- 
terial value advances. Repo quota- 
tions: 95 per cent, $12.90@13.20 bbl; 
fancy patent, $13.40@13. 70,—delivered 
Kansas Cit¥ rate points. 

Millfeeds are in fair demand at slight- 
ly advanced prices. Quotations: shorts, 
$2.40@2.45 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.20; 
bran, $2 





THE GROWING CROP 

“Nothing has happened to injure the 
wheat, except a few local hailstorms in 
the eastern part and a little blown out 
in the western counties,” says the week- 
ly crop report issued this week by S. D. 
Flora, federal meteorologist. The ten- 
dency of wheat in the eastern part to 
grow too rank, he states, has been 
checked by the chilly weather of the last 
few days. 

Oats and barley stands are reported 
generally 

Extremely heavy rainfalls have taken 
place in many parts of the state this 

eek, the heaviest at Scott City, where 
the week’s total reached 4.35 inches. Few 
places in the state received less than an 
inch, except in the extreme southwest 
Wichita received 3.40 inches; 


corner. 
McPherson, 3.17; Garden City, 3.10; 
Lawrence, 2.51; Arkansas City, 2; Con- 


cordia, 1.54; Hutchinson, 1.66. 

Precipitation at Wichita and vicinity, 
Jan. 1 to date, 9.26 inches; normal, same 
period, 6.78. 

NOTES 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas 
City last week. 

J. W. Moore, president, and G. M. 
Lowry, secretary, of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., are in Chicago this week. 

It is reported that a commission, rep- 
resenting the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be in Wichita during May, 
to investigate conditions here for han- 
dling the 1919 wheat crop. This com- 
mission is composed of six men, one of 
whom is R. S. Hurd, vice-president of 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. 

Kansas, according to E. E. Frizell, 
federal harvest labor agent for the state, 
is facing its greatest labor problem. It 
is anticipated that 200,000 men will be 
required to harvest Kansas’ 11,000,000 
acres of wheat, and that 120,000 of this 
number must be obtained outside the 
state. It is said that the United States 
employment service is trying to turn the 
channels of unemployment toward. Kan- 
sas farms. Harvest hand wages probably 
will be 20 to 40 per cent higher than a 
year ago; ie., $7@8 a day for experi- 
enced hands. 


SALINA 


Although flour prices have declined 35 
@60c bbl during the week, prices still 
seem to be out of line with the ideas of 
the trade. Present quotations, bulk, Mis- 
souri River, are as follows: fancy short 
patent, $11.80@12.60; standard 100 per 
cent, $11.50@12. There does not seem to 
be any market for clears; mills are offer- 

first clear at $9@11 bbl, without any 
sales. 

Millfeed prices continue unchanged, 
with a slightly better inquiry from the 
East. In new 100-lb burlaps, delivered 
Missouri River, quotations on bran range 
$36@37 ton; gray shorts, $44@48. Wheat 
premiums reflect the lower flour price, 
mills bidding 60c premium, or $2.80, Kan- 
sas City, for No. 1 dark hard wheat, 
compared with $2.95 a week ago. 


NOTES 

E. C. Wyatt, manager Robinson Grain 
Co., has returned from a vacation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, will take 
a two weeks’ trip through Pennsylvania 
and the central states. 

J. F. Hart, new chief inspector of the 
Kansas grain inspection department, was 
in Salina this week, visiting the trade 
and soliciting suggestions which might be 
used in improving the department. 

Although heavy rains have fallen 
throughout the western part of the state, 
the growing crop is still in excellent con- 
dition. Slight damage by insects is re- 
ported at Russell. The crop generally is 
about a week ahead of normal, and the 
first movement should be about July 1. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending April 3 is esti- 
mated at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,750, or 86 
per cent, last week, 8,250, or 21 per cent, 
in 1918, and 25,500, or 95 per cent, in 
1917. 

The output continues very steady, and 
this condition will probably keep up for 
at least six weeks, as Chicago millers are 
pretty well booked up on flour for 30 
days. They have sold their product and 
purchased the raw material, and are not 
very keen for new business, in fact are 
about in the same position as are many 
mills in the Northwest and Southwest. 

Since the news reached Chicago of. the 
ruling of the Grain Corporation that no 
more consideration would be given to 
offers of wheat flour for export, and that 
resales may be made by mills holding con- 
tracts with the Grain Corporation, values 
have shown a decline on flour going to 
bakers. 

This ruling has had no beneficial effect 
to the homes in Chicago, nor is there any 
possibility that there will be any great 
relief in the lowering of flour quotations 
to retail merchants until millers are able 
to purchase wheat, and at lower premi- 
ums than they are now paying. Many 
mills are shutting down. Every day bro- 
kers report that they have been notified 
by their mill connections that they will 
have no further flour to offer until the 
new crop moves. 

The Grain Corporation received this 
week, from this market, quotations on 
first clear flour and a very limited amount 
of mixed wheat and barley flour. There 
are going to be very light offerings to 
the Grain Corporation from here. 

The 40,000 sacks of rice that were in 
Chicago several weeks ago have been re- 
duced materially. While considerable of 
it was purchased here at around 7@§c 
lb, a good deal of it resold as low as 
3%,c; it is now up to about 4%4c. The 
ruling of the Food Administration per- 
mitting 80 per cent wheat and 20 per 
cent rice flour, mixed, has not been help- 
ful here, but it is common talk that some 
of the mills in the Northwest that pro- 
duced rice flour some time ago were un- 
able to dispose of it at anywhere near 
the original cost, and such mills are now 
going to offer their mixture to the Grain 
Corporation. 

Spring wheat patents from the North- 
west range $12.85@13.75. Two mills in 
that section that have established their 
brands here, and are represented by a 
Chicago broker, quoted here today as high 
as $14.70 in cotton. This same broker 
had a range on flour from the Northwest 
of 95 per cent grade at $12.60@14.70. 
From the Southwest the mills are not 
free sellers, and for 95 per cent grades 
are asking $12.95@13.75. There are 
fewer mills quoting this week than at any 
previous time on the present crop. 


COMMISSION RATES ON GRAIN 


The new commission rule making rates 
on wheat, corn and oat futures $10 for 
5,000 bus, an advance of $2.50, has been 
posted for ballot on the Board of Trade. 
The directors propose to have a separate 
amendment putting all trades in futures 
on a brokerage basis of 75c per $1,000. 
Those who petitioned for this amendment 
have not formulated an acceptable propo- 
sition to the directors, and a committee 
from the brokers is to meet with one from 
the directors to decide on an amendment 
that will be satisfactory to all. 

Brokers want their amendment incor- 
porated with the commission rule, and 





threaten to defeat the proposed advance 
in commissions unless they are given a 
fair show. The private wire houses say 
the increased cost of telegraph poles. ne- 
cessitates the advance in rates. Some 
houses that do not use private wires re- 
gard the present rates as sufficiently high, 
when the volume of business is large. 


WEATHER INJURES WINTER WHEAT 


Winter wheat crop prospects have been 
lowered somewhat in the last 30 days by 
unfavorable weather conditions. The 
crop in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio is a 
little yellow, owing to cold, wet weather, 
and there are other conditions of which 
little is known that has developed within 
the last week, which may reduce condi- 
tions somewhat. 

The condition at the end of April was 
94.4, against 95.6 in March, and a 10-year 
average of 85.4. Loss of acreage is .8 per 
cent, the smallest known. It leaves 48,- 
863,000 acres for harvest, and suggests 
836,000,000 bus, against 897,000,000 on 
April 1. The government report in April 
suggested 837,000,000 bus, with a condi- 
tion of 99.8. Allowing for a reduction in 
acreage of 1 per cent, or 492,000 acres, 
and a lowering of condition two points 
to 97.8, it would suggest a crop of $44,- 
000,000 bus. Last year’s crop was 558,- 
000,000 bus. 

FLUCTUATIONS OF CORN 

When all the surroundings of the corn 

situation are taken into account, the fact 
stands out that the United States did not 
raise enough last year to supply the av- 
erage domestic requirements. The feed- 
ing demand has been increased by the 
larger number of animals and the ne- 
cessity of enlarging meat supplies by put- 
ting weight on the animals. High prices 
for all live stock have given corn a feed- 
ing value higher than the prices in the 
open market, and made it easy for spec- 
ulators to advance prices. 
- Values, however, have been held down 
part of the time by a belief among specu- 
lators that the level was too high. The 
high price of wheat has also been a factor 
in increasing the level of corn of late. 
How much relief will be secured later in 
the season from imports of Argentine 
corn remains to be seen. 

Speculative trading in corn of late has 
been the largest known. Prices were on 
the up grade for practically 75 days, an 
unusual record, the extreme advance be- 
ing 63c, or from $1.10%, on Feb. 7 to 
$1.734% on April 25. <A decline of 20c 
occurred between April 25 and 28 as a 
result of liquidation in an overbought 
market and a rally of 16c followed in 
three days. There has never been such 
fluctuation known within such a short 
period, or over 30c within a week. 

Cash corn, which recently was 20c pre- 
mium, has declined to a discount under 
May for the lowest grades, and contract 
grades are Ic under to lc over May. 
The East has bought more corn on the 
decline in the last three days than at any 
time in months. 

BAKERY STRIKE STILL PENDING 

The supply of bread and rolls to the 
consumer of Chicago is still coming from 
small bakeries, where owners do their 
own baking, or from shops, a very few, 
that have settled with the union. In the 
downtown section, with restaurants and 
such hotels as do their own baking, there 
has been no serious shortage excepting as 
regards rolls and Vienna bread. ‘The 
strike has caused a decided setback in the 
demand for flour, mainly with the larger 
bakers. 


NEW WHOLESALE FLOUR FIRM 


A new wholesale flour firm has been 
formed under the name of Lange, Murray 
& Somers Co., with offices and warehouse 
at -4053 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
The company is incorporated, with the 
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following officers: F. E. Lange, presi- 
dent; William C. Murray, vice-president ; 
Frank G. Somers, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

All three have been connected with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Mr. Lange and 
Mr. Somers in the Chicago office, the 
former for about 11 years and the latter 
for 6 years. Mr. Murray was Waukegan, 
Ill, representative. They are now busy 
arranging mill connections for the buy- 
ing and selling of flour and grain prod- 
ucts in this market. 


IMPORTED WHEAT DISEASE 


About 300,000 acres of winter wheat in 
Madison County, Illinois, are said to be 
affected with a root disease known as the 
Australian “take all.” An investigation 
has been made by experts from the IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture confirming 
the reports. In France it is known as 
“foot. rot.” 

Samples have been received here show- 
ing diseased roots and crowns, the stems 
being apparently dead. An expert, says 
that the disease is not widespread, and 
there has been more or less of it for 
years, it appearing in the shape of yel- 
low stalks that fail to head, but it has not 
been known heretofore what caused such 
conditions. 


NOTES 


It is understood that local millers 
have 15,000 bbls flour sold to the Grain 
Corporation that have not been shipped. 

Interest rates on consignments on grain 
for May have been fixed by the finance 
committee of the Chicage Board of Trade 
at 61% per cent. 

The Grain Corporation shipped 822,000 
bus barley to Buffalo last week, and 
561,000 bus wheat were shipped by other 
interests to that point. 

Several milling concerns both in the 
Northwest and Southwest have withdrawn 
their salesmen covering Illinois territory 
within the past two weeks. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
was in Nashville, May 2, conferring with 
President E. M. Kelly regarding matters 
pertaining to the organization. 

Receipts of corn at Chicago for the 
week were 2,023,000 bus, an increase of 
445,000 bus over last week and of 158,000 
bus, compared with last year. The bulk 
of it came from Illinois. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were A. FE. and A. H. Baxter, of 
the A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., Buffalo, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and J. F. 
Slocum, miller’s agent, Peoria, IIl. 

The Clinton (Iowa) Glucose Works 
have been figuring on buying Argentine 
corn and shipping it up the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans, but have found 
weevil in samples of corn, and it is said 
they now are less anxious for Argentine 
corn. 

Henry Botsford, who came to Chicago 
in 1853 from Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
joined the Board of Trade in 1857, died 
May 1, aged 85. He was one of the few 
original members of the board that are 
left. There are now only about half a 
dozen alive who joined in the early 60's. 

The glucose works of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co., Pekin, Ill., are operating at the 
rate of 35,000 bus of corn per day. 
The Staley Starch Works, Decatur, IIL, 
are consuming about the same quantity. 
Staley has asked the Illinois Central to 
make rates on Argentine corn from New 
Orleans to Decatur. 

Board of Trade directors called for a 
statement of all open trades in May 
corn, oats and provisions at the close of 
business April 30, and on all trades in 
July and September corn at the close 
of business April 28. They are trying 
to keep in close touch with the volume of 
business, to prevent manipulation. 

One of the newest things in the corn 
line is an effort on the part of a cash 
broker at New York to sell a cargo of 
South African corn to come to that port. 
So far as known, no trades have been 
closed. South Africa raises 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bus corn yearly, its surplus 
going largely to Europe or near-by coun- 
tries. 

The milling and elevator property 
owned and operated by L. E. Slick & 
Co., Bloomington, Ill., will be offered at 
trustee’s sale in bankruptcy, Saturday, 
May 10, at 2 p.m. The elevator is of 
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concrete and steel construction, and 125,- 
000-bu capacity. The mill building is of 
brick construction, 54x60, with a capacity 
of 800 bbls corn goods and 40 tons feed 
per day. 

Considerable interest is being taken in 
the price of flour as named to Chicago 
bakers, compared with that to the retail 
trade. Most department stores along 
State Street- are quoting to the retail 
trade on the basis of $15.40 bbl in small 
packages for standard mill brands. The 
larger bakers are able to purchase a good 
grade of bread flour at $12.65@13.25, in 
cotton or jutes. 

B. Frank Howard, editor of the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, started that paper ‘May 
1, 1867, and celebrated its fifty-third an- 
niversary last Thursday. A facsimile of 
the first issue was printed. No. 1 spring 
wheat sold at that time at $2.90, No. 2 
spring at $2.67, with rejected at $2.25, 
while corn was $1.09@1.09Y, for No. 1 
and oats 621%4c. Rye was $1.47, and 
pork $22.25 bbl; eggs 13ce a dozen, and 
butter 29¢c lb. Freights to Buffalo were 
6c bu on corn, or only 2c more than the 
present rate. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., May 3.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 11,- 
900 this week, representing 66 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,400, or 69 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned 
out 10,100, or 63 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 6,600 bbls, 
compared with 3,400 last week and 3,900 
last year. 

Millers did not go after any new busi- 
ness this week, and withdrew all prices, 
but have considerable booked ahead. In- 
quiry was good from all sections, and 
shipping directions came in freely. Gro- 
cers are selling at $13 to the family trade. 
Jobbers who had stocks on hand are mak- 
ing fair sales to bakers, who bought 





quite freely this week at $13@14, in cot- 


ton. 

Demand for Kansas patent was good, 
and jobbers were able to place consider- 
able with grocers and bakers. Stocks at 
the end of the week were rather light. 
Prices ranged $13.25@14, in cotton. 

Domestic demand for rye flour was 
fairly good, but most mills are running 
on government business, and expect to 
operate to capacity for the next three 
weeks. Inquiry was fair from the East 
and Southwest, and state and local busi- 
ness was satisfactory. Prices quoted were 
$9.75@10.75 for white, $8.60@8.95 for 
straight and $6.50@7 for dark, in cotton. 

Corn flour was in light demand. Stocks 
are sufficient to meet requirements for the 
present, but millers anticipate a good 
demand in the near future. The high 
price of milling corn curtailed the de- 
mand. Corn meal was slow. Grits were 
firm and in good request, and millers are 
well sold up, considerable being taken 
for export. Corn flour was quoted at 
$4.45, corn meal at $4.20, and grits at 
$4.20, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 

Demand was good from all sources. 
Most mills have very little to offer for 
May. Shippers were willing to pay top 
prices for middlings, which were scarce. 
Bran was firmer, but liberally discounted 
under middlings. Rye feed was in better 
demand, and shippers were bidding 
$39.50; mills sold considerable this week, 
and are now holding at $40, or $7 ton 
under wheat middlings. The trade has 
been holding off, but indications are for 
a much better call. 

Inquiry was good from all sections, 
and shippers sold freely. June feed is 
discounted, but buyers were not anxious 
to purchase. Demand in the East was 
better for all grades, and transit stuff 
commanded a good premium. The state 
trade improved, and country dealers 
bought more liberally than for some time. 


NOTES 

John H. Ebeling, president John H. 
Ebeling Milling Co., Green Bay, died 
April 24, aged 53. 

‘Charles B. Kunz, for 25 years with the 
Madson Seed Co., Manitowoc, has retired 
from the farm, and will establish a new 
company, which will build a large ele- 
vator, warehouse and office building, and 
deal in grain, feed and seeds. 


The flour production of Milwaukee 
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mills for the month of April was 59,700 
bbls, compared with 45,900 in March and 
16,360 in April, 1918. The rye flour pro- 


‘duction for April was 12,900 bbls, com- 


pared with 5,500 in March and 30,500 in 
April, 1918. 

The Lehigh Valley Transportation Co., 
in connection with lines east of Buffalo, 
has made effective, May 1, through lake- 
and-rail rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, carloads, on basis 2c per 100 lbs less 
than all-rail rates. The lake-and-rail 
rates on grain products from Milwaukee 
are: to Boston, 25c per 100 Ibs; New 
York, 23c; Philadelphia, 21c; Baltimore, 
20e. These rates do not include marine 
insurance. It is expected the first boat 
will clear this port about May 10. 

Following the adoption by the Minne- 
sota legislature of amendments to the oc- 
cupational grain tax laws, increasing the 
rate of taxation to the equivalent of 100 
per cent, a bill seeking the same result 
has been introduced in the Wisconsin 
legislature. A similar measure was in- 
troduced early in the present session, but 
was killed when it was threatened that 
Wisconsin ports would be abandoned by 
the large grain and elevator concerns in 
favor of those in states in which the tax 
rate is lower. Since Minnesota took this 
action, the danger of a wholesale removal 
is past. 

Harry M. Stratton, president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, and 
Albert R. Taylor, of Taylor & Bournique 
Co., left for New York with a committee 
of representative Milwaukee men to act 
as reception committee to the Thirty- 
second Division, the first units of which 
will arrive in New York May 4. Lyman 
G. Bournique, of Taylor & Bournique Co., 
as treasurer of an informal fund raised 
by local people for the entertainment of 
the returning Badger soldiers, sent a 
draft for $5,000 to the committee. The 
Thirty-second Division is composed of 
Wisconsin and Michigan National Guard 
units. 

H. N. Witson. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Hector: Wheat-seeding completed; 
acreage cut 10 per cent trom February 
and March expectations; now about same 
as 1918. 

Crookston: About 50 per cent wheat 
acreage seeded. Lateness of season has 
cut down acreage 10 per cent from earlier 
expectations; will be 20 per cent above 
normal. General crop situation good. 

Montevideo: Wheat-seeding about fin- 
ished; farmers had intended sowing in- 
crease of 25 per cent, but account late 
season will be 15 per cent qver year ago. 
Some wheat on high lands above ground. 

Marshall: Seeding about 50 per cent 
completed; acreage cut down consider- 
ably from earlier expectations; too much 
rain; conditions not good at present; with 
favorable weather, seeding completed by 
May 10. 

Morris: Wheat acreage will be reduced 
10 per cent from March estimates, ac- 
count unfavorable seeding conditions; 
seeding four weeks later than 1918. 

Hastings: Seeding all done; 25 per 
cent more wheat sown. 

Appleton: Wheat-seeding finished; 
acreage slightly reduced, account exces- 
sive moisture and late season. 

Echo: Wheat-seeding about finished; 
wheat acreage cut down 15 per cent, due 
late season and wet spots in_ fields. 
Weather past week favorable for seeding; 
prospects for normal wheat crop satis- 
factory. 

Lakeville: Wheat-seeding done; about 
10 per cent over last year’s average; 
farmers intended increasing 20 per cent, 
but consider May 1 too late; will plant 
corn instead. Early sown up; soil in fine 
condition; prospects fine, though two 
weeks late. 

Mankato: Wheat-seeding finished; 
about 15 per cent decrease in acreage; 
much early sown seed above ground; in 
other cases, seeding just completed. With 
seasonable weather, crop will make rapid 
progress. 

New Ulm: Wheat-seeding completed; 
acreage cut down 10 per cent, owing to 
late season and excessive moisture; with 
several weeks warm weather this month, 
crop should make up for late seeding. 

Wabasha: Seeding finished; acreage 
probably not less because of late season. 

Fairfax: Seventy-five per cent seeding 


done; wheat acreage increased 10 per 
cent; weather has been bad and lots of 
low spots will not be planted at all. 

aseca: Wheat-seeding practically 
completed; acreage about same as last 
year. Had season been normal, acreage 
would have increased 20 per cent. 

Little Falls: Seeding 90 per cent com- 
pleted; late season has not curtailed acre- 
age; ground in good condition; 20 per 
cent increase in wheat acreage. 

Cambridge: Wheat-seeding completed ; 
acreage about 10 per cent more than last 
year. Part of wheat up; rye looking fine; 
oats about seeded; conditions favorable. 

Winona: Wheat-seeding about com- 
pleted; acreage cut 10 per cent, owing to 
late season. 

Belgrade: Wheat-seeding completed; 
acreage cut 10 per cent; soil condition 
good. 

Lake City: Wheat-seeding about com- 
pleted; acreage heavy in this section. 

Blue Earth: Acreage 10 per cent less, 
account unfavorable conditions; weather 
bad for everything but wheat, which is 
doing fine. 

Amboy: Wheat acreage cut nearly 50 
per cent by late season; about done seed- 
ing wheat, some oats to sow yet; more 
corn and oats will be raised than last 
year. 

Foley: Wheat-seeding about completed ; 
acreage cut 10 per cent, account late 
season. 

Melrose: Wheat-seeding completed; 
probably 5 per cent increase in acreage. 

Albert Lea: Wheat-seeding practical- 
ly completed; acreage no larger than last 
year; considerable area intended for 
wheat will go to corn. 

Northfield: Wheat-seeding, 15 per cent 
less than estimated earlier, completed. 
Pastures, meadows, winter wheat and rye 
about average at this season. 

Detroit: About 95 per cent wheat- 
seeding done; late season has not cut 
down acreage. 

Springfield: Wheat-seeding practically 
completed; decrease, 20 to 25 per cent. 
Coarse grains not all seeded; work re- 
tarded account heavy rain; dry and 
warmer weather needed. Winter rye in 
splendid condition and promises big crop. 

Blooming Prairie: Wheat-seeding com- 
pleted; acreage not cut down account 
late season; about 20 per cent increase in 
wheat acreage; earliest sown wheat up 
and looks fine. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mandan: Wheat-seeding 50 per cent 
completed; heavy rain will delay seeding 
and cut down wheat acreage. Crop condi- 
tions never better. 

Lisbon: Wheat-seeding practically 
completed; acreage about 10 per cent 
over 1918; large per cent wheat up and 
growing nicely. Soil excellent condition; 
plenty moisture. 

Lidgerwood: Wheat-seeding complet- 
ed; acreage increased 10 per cent. Steady 
rain yesterday and today. 

Fairmount: Wheat-seeding completed; 
barley and oat seeding nearly finished; 
plenty moisture; many early sown wheat- 
fields green. : ‘ 

Oakes: Wheat-seeding 65 per cent 
completed; cold, rainy weather may cut 
acreage to 75 or 80 per cent. 

Dickinson: About 75 per cent wheat 
seeded; acreage about same as last year, 
which was 10 per cent above normal. 
Weather conditions ideal. 

Harvey: About 75 per cent wheat- 
seeding done; acreage same as last year. 
Rye in fine condition. 

Cavalier: Wheat-seeding 50 to 60 per 
cent completed; figure acreage will be 
curtailed 10 per cent, account of late- 
ness. 

Bismarck: About 60 per cent seeding 
completed; heavy rains held up work; 
acreage will be cut 10 to 20 per cent on 
wheat. 

Sharon: Wheat about 50 per cent seed- 
ed; wheat acreage will be reduced 25 
per cent; ground very wet; no spring 
plowing done; entire grain acreage will 
be reduced. 

Valley City: 50 per cent wheat acreage 
in; low land expected to be put into 
wheat cannot be .worked in time, on ac- 
count excessive moisture, that with late 
season will reduce wheat acreage to 85 
per cent of.earlier expectations. 

Underwood: Wheat-seeding. about 60 
per cent done; will seed wheat up to May 
20, account wet and late spring; acreage 
will only be average. 

Park River: Weather and soil condi- 
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tion fine for seeding; 80 per cent wheat 
crop in; with favorable weather next 
week, believe wheat acreage will equal 
last year’s. Weather cold and backward: 

Minot: Wheat-seeding 25 per cent 
completed; acreage will be cut 10 per 
cent, account late season; planting will 
continue until May 15. 

Grafton: Wheat-seeding practically 
finished; weather very cold; although 
wheat acreage reduced, account late 
spring. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen: Wheat-seeding practically 
completed; acreage not cut down. 

Redfield: Wheat-seeding completed; 
wet weather prevented increased acre- 
age. Corn acreage likely to increase. 
Dry, warmer weather needed. 

Bowdle: Wheat-seeding 85 per cent 
completed; acreage not cut se on 
wheat. Barley cut 75 per cent from last 
year. 

Webster: - Wheat-seeding completed 
week ago; acreage same as last year; 
general crop conditions good. 

Selby: Wheat-seeding completed; late- 
ness of season has not cut acreage any; 
crop situation encouraging; have plenty 
moisture, 

Watertown: 85 per cent seeding done; 
lateness of season reduced wheat acre- 
age, but figure 10 per cent increase. Out- 
look promising. 

Arlington: Wheat-seeding completed 
this week; some early sown wheat up. 
Little or no cut in wheat acreage. Rains 
past two days will delay seeding other 
grains. 

Yankton: Wheat-seeding completed; if 
season had been favorable would have in- 
creased 25 per cent; acreage will nearly 
equal last season. 

Sioux Falls: Seeding about two weeks 
late; 90 per cent finished on wheat; 
acreage not reduced. 

Groton: Many finished wheat-seeding 
several days ago; 95 per cent wheat that 
will be seeded is already in ground; late 
season cut down acreage somewhat; acre- 
age of barley and corn will be increased. 
More rain today. Early sown wheat up 
and looking well. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


Heavy seeding has been accomplished 
during the past week, in spite of freez- 
ing temperature. In central southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota 75 to 80 
per cent of wheat-seeding will be finished 
this week, and in the northern part about 
50 per cent. 

In North Dakota, it is well under way 
on the eastern border. West of the Red 
River Valley, 50 per cent will be finished 
this week, if weather remains clear. In 
the central and western parts, seeding is 
a week to 10 days later. 

In Montana, seeding is progressing fa- 
vorably, but in the western and northern 
parts there are complaints of drouth. In 
the east conditions are more favorable, 
with sufficient moisture to carry the crop 
some time. 

Wheat can safely be sown until May 
10. Because of the guaranteed price this 
year, farmers are inclined to put‘in the 
largest acreage possible. While seeding 
seems late by the calendar, with two or 
three weeks of warm weather in May 
the crop will forge ahead very rapidly 
and mabe up the lateness. 

Rye, with an increased acreage, has a 
heavy stand, and appears to be in the 
best condition in years. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Semoleon”; No. 112,540. Owner, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Crowmore”™’; No, 113,885. Owner, Hyman 
& Ackerman, Lima, Ohio. Used on poultry 
feed. 

“Oakwood,” oak leaves, acorns; No. 115,- 
126, Owner, Ottawa Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Used on wheat flour, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to April 26, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


c—Output— -~Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...11,242 10,570 1,037 834 








Duluth ........ 628 850 ees wee 
Outside mills .. 8,822 7,372 268 120 
Totals ....... 20,692 18,792 1,305 954 
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The skyrocket tendency of flour prices 
was checked this week by the radical ac- 
tion of the Grain Corporation in issuing 
a circular to the effect that it would im- 


mediately cease purchasing 100 per cent 
flours, and confine its buying entirely to 
clears and “Victory” mixed flour and, 


further, that it would offer for sale to 
bakers, when the latter found it difficult 
or impossible to obtain flour through 
regular channels, such of its bookings of 
100 per cent flour as needed to meet the 
demand, at $11.50, jute. 

While this was modified in a degree 
by a circular issued the following day, 
the substance of which was about the 
same as the one preceding it, there was 
substituted for the specific price of 
$11.50, the words “at a fair price.” 

No decrease in prices followed this 
action of the Grain Corporation. The 
only appreciable effect seems to have 
been to take the edge off the market, and 
it is possible that it was not even respon- 
sible for this, because for about two 
weeks there has been a good deal of quiet 
buying, and it is thought that the trade 
is supplied for at least a month. 

Many buyers jumped to the conclusion 
that flour was to be had through the 
Grain Corporation at much under the 
regular market and, naturally, lost in- 
terest in offerings at the prices which pre- 
vailed then. A panicky feeling existed 
for a while, but when it was realized that 
the attitude of the Grain Corporation 
would do the trade little actual harm, 
this subsided, and when the second cir- 
cular came out all was once more “quiet 
on the Potomac.” 

Julius Barnes, in a supplementary 
statement regarding the circular, said 
that, as there are in the hands of millers 
or under their control 80,000,000 or 90,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, there is no reason 
why legitimate milling is not properly 
protected and furnished with an oppor- 
tunity to secure fair returns, that the re- 
cent sharp advances were unjustifiable, 
and added further that, if they contin- 
ued, import restrictions would be les- 
sened so as to permit the entry of foreign 
wheat and flour. 

There is complaint on the part of the 
Grain. Corporation regarding the many 
extensions of contracts being requested 
by mills. It is stated by one of its of- 
ficials that, while last year hardly one 
contract a month had to be extended, 
now many are asking for extensions, and 
using as reasons everything from a bro- 
ken window light in the mill to an ex- 
plosion. 

Regarding flour purchases by this or- 
ganization this week, the general im- 

ression in the trade is that a very lim- 
ited quantity was bought. So far as 
prices are concerned, the only informa- 
tion came from outside sources, and 
showed that at least one lot of clears was 
sold at $10, while rye brought $9.25@ 
9.60, both jute, Baltimore. 

The trade fears, now that the recent 
flurry is over, the outlook for much busi- 
ness before the new crop is extremely 
limited. Buyers are again very cautious, 
and the week ended dull. 

Prices were still wild, and ranges very 
wide, but nothing seemed to tempt buy- 
ers to make further purchases. Quota- 
tions: spring fancy patent, $13@14; 
standard patent, $11.90@13.50; first 
clear, $11@11.40; Kansas straight, $12.75 
@13.50; winter straights, $11.50@12; rye, 
$8.75@9.75,—all in jute. 

A BANKING DEPARTURE 

For the purpose of informing its cli- 
ents on matters of world-interest, par- 
Cd 


ticularly those pertaining to finance and 
business in general, the National Bank 
of Commerce last week put out the first 
issue of what is to be a regular monthly 
publication, called Commerce Monthly. 

The leading article, entitled “Appor- 
tioning American Capital,” is a discus- 
sion of the best employment of Ameri- 
can investments from the point of view 
of good business and good citizenship. 
Other articles are “Legislation Affecting 
Business Men,” “Tax Exemptions of 
United States War Obligations,” a table 
of wholesale prices showing the actual 
trade quotations of leading commodities 
from 1913 down to the present; “The 
Money Market,” a general “Market Let- 
ter,” “The Loan Act and Foreign Ex- 
change,” and an exhaustive article on the 
“American Woolen Industry.” 

The purpose of the magazine is de- 
scribed as being “to serve as a medium 
through which the experience and inves- 
tigations that have proved useful to this 
bank in the: fields of industry, commerce 
and finance may be shared with its 
friends.” 

The milling trade can peruse some of 
the articles to great advantage. 


GRAIN MISSION TO EUROPE 


As indicated last ‘week, Frank G. 
Crowell, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration, sailed’ for Europe on_ the 
Aquitania, today, on a special mission to 
review the activities of the Grain Cor- 
poration organization in Europe. Mr. 
Crowell will go first to London, then to 
Paris. Later he will visit Copenhagen, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg and Trieste, and 
return to New York in six weeks. 

An extended survey of all grain-pro- 
ducing countries in Europe to ascertain 
the state of the grain crops abroad, for 
the information of Julius Barnes, Unit- 
ed States Wheat Director, is to be made 
at once by John D. Shanahan, cereal ex- 
pert of the Grain Corporation, who will 
sail next week for Europe, accompanied 
by three assistants, appointed for the 
purpose by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington through the courtesy 
of Secretary Houston. 


FLOUR CLUB SMOKER 


The New York Flour Club on Thurs- 
day evening held one of its regular 
“smokers” at the Strand Roof Garden, 
which over 100 of its members and their 
friends attended. 

An excellent dinner was provided, dur- 
ing which those present were entertained 
by the regular cabaret show of the estab- 
lishment. Dancing took up the remainder 
of the evening, and everybody seemed 
to fully enjoy the event. 

NOTES 

J. L. Bray, eastern New York state 
representative of Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., Buffalo, called at this office 
this week. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
which has been represented here until 
recently by Wade & Bogart, will here- 
after have its own office in New York, 
in charge of A. W. Palmer, who was for- 
merly connected with the Cleveland of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

The Shippers’ Navigation Co. New 
York, operating a line of barges through 
the Barge Canal, announces a freight- 
receiving station now open at pier 5, East 
River, for handling car or less than car 
lots to all lake points, as well as St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and the West 
generally. 

Among millers visiting this office this 
week were W. S. Allen, assistant man- 
ager Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; A. L. Jacobson, manager Atchi- 
son (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Carl C. 
Krehbiel, of the Meundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co; George © Davis, treasurer 


J. G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Landis Levan, Lancaster, Pa. 

The storage warehouses in New York 
still continue to charge exorbitant rates 
for the storage of flour and, in view of 
the fact that the New York Produce Ex- 
change has a department for the purpose 
of investigating and taking action upon 
such matters, the flour trade is beginning 
to wonder why something is not done to 
air this matter, to the end that a reason- 
able rate basis be established. 

In an item published in this depart- 
ment a short time ago regarding the con- 
solidation of the business of Strauss & 
Co., of New York, and the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., of Portland, 
Oregon, it was not made clear that this 
consolidation did not cover the entire 
business of the two concerns. It should 
have indicated that the consolidation ap- 
plies only to the New York offices of the 
two concerns, and their business through 
New York and the Gulf. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 3.—The local flour 
market is very unsatisfactory so far as 
the local dealer is concerned. Prices are 
almost prohibitive, and the result is that 
the demand from the trade has fallen 
off materially during the week, as buyers 
are not disposed to pay the extreme 
prices asked, unless actually in need. 

The reasons given for the advance are 
that it is difficult to obtain milling wheat. 
This may account for the wide range of 
prices quoted by mills, and explain why 
some of the large ones are able to offer 
their product at 50@75c bbl under other 
mills making the same grade patents. 
Whatever the reason, there is little ques- 
tion but that the dealer will be obliged 
to pay extreme prices, and this in the 
face of big surplus stocks of wheat and 
prospects of an immense new crop. 

The report that Julius H. Barnes had 
made the statement that the government 
would stop the exporting of wheat and 
flour, and that the surplus flour unsold 
would be placed on the local market for 
sale, may help the situation. 

A visitor from Minneapolis this week 
stated that this was the only salvation for 
the flour industry, as many of the mills 
found it impossible te obtain suitable 
wheat for milling, and if the government 
did not put this flour on the market there 
would be a serious shortage and the con- 
suming trade would be unable to get any 
flour at any price until the new crop 
was on the market. 

Stocks in Boston and New England are 
at a very low point, and it is believed 
that the official figures, when published in 
a few days, will show that Boston has a 
much smaller amount of flour on hand 
than a month ago. 

Current quotations for spring patents 
for mill shipment are $13@13.75 bbl, in 
sacks, for standard, and $14.25@15 for 
special short patents; first clears are 
held at $10@11.25 in sacks. Hard win- 
ter offerings are limited, and the demand 
is slow on account of the extreme quota- 
tions, about $13@13.75. Soft winter 
wheat flours are in limited offering, with 
the market firm. Patents range $13@ 
13.50, and straights $12@12.75, in sacks. 

Corn products are in only moderate 
demand, with prices generally higher. 
There is a good demand for oatmeal, with 
the market 20@25c per 100-Ib sack higher 
than last week. 

NOTES 

The Suffolk -Biscuit Co. Chelsea, 
sats has been formed, with $6,000 cap- 
ital. 

Petitions in bankruptcy have been 
filed by Abraham Azoff, baker, Malden, 
Mass., and John Franks, grain dealer, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

The West Loquassuck sailed from 
Boston this week with 114,000 140-lb sacks 
of flour. The destination was given as 
Falmouth, Eng., for orders, but the 
flour probably will go to Hamburg. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
were G. F. Ewe, P. C. Rutherford and 
C. B. Rogers, Minneapolis; C. W. Whitt- 
ney, Detroit; A. C. Amet, Los Angeles; 
S. H. Miller and C. O. Krehbiel, Kansas 
City. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, to be held May 
20, 10 directors are to be elected for a 
period of from one to three years. 
Among the candidates for three years is 
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James T. Knowles, of the flour firm of 
James H. Knowles & Son, Boston. Mr. 
Knowles has a wide acquaintance among 
the flour trade, not only in New England 
but in the West; and his candidacy gives 
general satisfaction among his asso- 
ciates in the trade on account of his ex- 
tensive knowledge of matters pertaining 
to his line of business, 
Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 3.—City mills 
ground 13,500 bbls flour this week, or 73 
per cent of capacity, compared with 15,- 
100, or 82 per cent, last week. Of this 
aggregate, 11,900 bbls were spring, 900 
winter and 700 rye. 

Uncertainty grips the milling situation 
here, with a growing inclination to be 
conservative. Aside from the shortage of 
wheat, which is beginning to be keenly 
felt by some of the mills, is the uncer- 
tainty stimulated by Julius H. Barnes in 
criticizing the upward trend of flour 
prices, with a hint that the government 
may exert influence. 

Whatever might be the weapons of the 
government in fighting a condition that 
millers believe is largely a matter of plain 
supply and demand, makes small differ- 
ence, the result would likely be the same. 
There is a reasonably good demand for 
flour of all grades except low-grade. 
Clears have stiffened since the govern- 
ment has been in the market, but none 
were bought here this week. 

With the government reselling its hold- 
ings and taking an active interest in the 
domestic market, there is a disposition, 
particularly on the part of bakers, to go 
slow. 

While there has been a good movement 
of flour, the big part of it is on previous 
orders. Some of the mills short on wheat 
refuse to take on any new business until 
the grain is in sight. None are encour- 
aging new business, it being the policy 
to take care of regular customers as best 
they may until conditions stabilize. 

Prices for hard wheat flours have 
worked considerably higher, and there is 
a wide spread in quotations. Appended 
are the principal quotations: short pat- 
ent, $13@14.50 bbl, cotton 1/’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $12.95; first clear, $11@ 
11.60, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$11.50; low-grade, $7 bbl, jute, Boston. 

Growers here who have winter wheat 
in their bins have gone wild on prices, and 
$3 bu is common talk. It is likely that 
some would refuse to sell at $38. Winter 
straights are around $12.15 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston, or 15c above last week’s 
quotations. The market is based on wheat 
now in hand, 

There is some sale for entire wheat 
flour, mostly local, with the price on 
small lots $12.50 bbl, cotton 1%’s, basis 
Boston. There was a light movement of 
graham flour at $11, basis Boston, but the 
business was about all local. Rye flour 
has advanced 25c. Best white brands are 
quoted at $10.25 bbl, cotton 1/’s, Boston; 
western, jobbing basis, white $11.50, me- 
dium $11, dark $10. 

Feed is well cleaned up. Demand is 
better for middlings than bran. Prices: 
spring bran, $45@47 ton, sacked, Boston; 
local, $45@46; winter bran, local, $48.50; 
spring middlings, $51@53.50, sacked, 

oston; local, $49@50; winter middlings, 
local, $50.50; rye feed, $46, sacked, Bos- 
ton. 

Corn meal, small lots, local trade only: 
feeding grade, $75@77 ton, sacked; table 
grade, $4.75@5 per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 

Excessive rains have hindered seeding 
of oats and spring grain in western New 
York. 

The Bartholomay brewery, one of the 
largest in this city, will make a venture 
in the ice cream business. A permit has 
been obtained to erect a two-story brick 
building, 52x60, for the purpose. 

It is reported that a large acreage of 
spring wheat will be sown in the vicinity 
of Dundee, south of this city. It is large- 
ly in the nature of an experiment in that 
locality, and seed wheat is in demand. 

Homer L. Rumsey has sold his grist- 
mill in Wolcott to A. W. Mott, of Red 
Creek, The mill is three stories high and 
modern in every way. It is the only flour 
mill between Red Creek and Sodus, and 
has been in the Rumsey family for 50 


years. 
T. W. Kwaprpr. 
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BALTIMORE 

Barrrmmore, Mp., May 3.—Flour was 
hit below the belt by Mr. Barnes’s offer 
to undersell the mills and his threat to 
open home markets to foreign competi- 
tion. Inflated prices quickly collapsed, 
some as much as $1.50 bbl in a day, 
while the conservative mills stood their 
ground fairly well. Offerings and de- 
mand were light, but trading values, de- 
spite higher feed, show no material 
change from a week ago. 

Springs were unsettled and quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $12.50@ 
12.75; long patents, $12@12.40; first 
clears, $10.40@10.90,—in 98-lb cottons or 
140-Ib jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. One mill was up to $15.05 
on short patent, and another down to 
$12 on long patent. 

Hard winters were steady and slow, 
with patents at the close ranging nom- 
inally $12.50@12.75; long patents, $12.15 
@12.40; first clears, $10.40@10.90,—in 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. A few mills 
were asking well over $13 for short pat- 
ent, but quotations aim to represent what 
the product is bringing or will bring, and 
not necessarily what is asked for it. 

Soft winters were easier and more sal- 
able, patents closing nominally at $11.85 
@12.10; near-by straights, $11.25@11.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Much 
of the near-by flour is packed in second- 
hand sacks, which at present cost l5c 
for two, or about half the price of new 
98-lb cottons. A few sales were made at 
quotations, chiefly near-by straight at 
$11.25 in second-hand cottons, light of- 
ferings preventing heavier trading. Many 
mills of this section are finding it dif- 
ficult to buy wheat, and claim they have 
flour sold against every bushel of grain 
they have in stock. 

City mills ran full, principally on old 
orders, domestic and export, with suf- 
ficient wheat to last them till new crop. 
They made no change in flour, but ad- 
vanced feed $3 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 105,580 
bbls; destined for export, 85,593. 


DENOUNCE STORAGE RATES INCREASE 


Leaders of the local flour trade held 
an indignation meeting in the Chamber 
of Commerce on Wednesday relative to 
the new tariffs of the terminal ware- 
houses, which, it seems, call for a further 
increase in storage rates, an exorbitant 
charge for unloading cars and a war tax 
on storage bills, aggregating, it is 
claimed, an advance of practically 100 
per cent in the cost of storing flour for 
the first month. 

The trade vigorously protested against 
the adoption of the proposed schedule, 
and referred the matter to the traffic 
bureau, which, in turn, will take it up 
with the Washington authorities through 
the public service commission of Mary- 
land. 

NOTES 

Stock of barley now in Baltimore, 976,- 
281 bus. 

Flour quotations committee on ’change 
for May are J. M. Wharton, Lewis Blau- 
stein and C, H. Dorsey. 

Colonel C. J. Weber, of C. J. Weber 
& Co., flour jobbers, left Thursday on a 
motoring trip to Richmond, Va. 

The new 11,500-ton steamers Santore 
and Firmore, recently built at Sparrows 
Point, will load wheat for overseas. 

Exports from here this week included 
44,684 bbls flour and 1,006,347 bus grain 
—520,255 wheat, 1,800 corn, 484,292 rye. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has returned from 
Cuba feeling much benefited by the ocean 
voyage. 

Henry Trager, of the William Trager 
Co., grain and feed, and member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, died suddenly at 
his home in this city on May 1. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to May 3, 1919, 488,341 bus; year 
ago, 327,781. Range of prices this week, 
$L.65@1.76; last year, $i.40@1.85. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to May 3, 1919, 1,222,506 bus; 
same period last year, 1,499,969. Range 
of prices this week, $2.15@2.74%,; last 
year, $1.90@2.15. 

H. S. Belt, local millers’ agent, who 
enjoys a monopoly of reselling for the 
Grain Corporation its rejected flour re- 


ceipts at this point, has become known as 
the oracle on derelicts. 


Visitors were F. J. Anderson, of the 
British Empire Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
Man; W. P. Jarvis, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va; C. N. Whiting, C. N. Whiting 
Milling Co., Shepherdstown, W. Va; T. 
C. Bowling, manager Jefferson Milling 
Co., Charles Town, W. Va; J. F. McEI- 
vain, vice-president Moffatt Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 3 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 3.—The mills 
here, as a rule, are completing their con- 
tracts, and not disposed to sell more flour 
unless they can get wheat to offset sales, 
which at present seems almost impos- 
sible. The inquiry is fully as good as 
last week for the best spring patents 
and bakers, but little can be done in new 
business under present conditions. The 
latest announcement of the Grain Cor- 
= regarding flour is considered 

ullish by millers, but it will probably 
affect jobbers adversely, according to the 
opinion of some. 

The general sentiment among those 
who have been in the trade nearly all 
their lives is that there will be plenty 
of flour and wheat to carry the country 
through until the next crop. They figure 
that the craze to purchase flour will 
cease in a few weeks, and there will come 
a time when it cannot be given away, so 
to speak. Everybody is accumulating 
flour; even the housewife continues to 
load up, fearing she will have to go back 
to war-time bread. 

Some mills may run short of wheat 
if they keep on pushing the output, but 
the right thing to do is to use a little 
judgment and save the wheat. To sum 
it all up, there is no possibility of a com- 
plete exhaustion of flour stocks in this 
country before new wheat is ready for 
grinding. 

The big bakeries here are well supplied 
with flour at a low price, and the ad- 
vance in the price of bread is not be- 
lieved warranted by the cost of flour. 
The little baker is quietly playing his 
own game, and selling at the old prices. 
One or the other is overdoing. it. 

The Kansas mills seem to be as short 
of flour as a week ago, and are asking 
$13.60 for short patent and $13.10 for 
standard patent, Buffalo rate. The 
usual difference between these grades is 
30c, while the spread is now 50c. ~ 

The mills here seem to have plenty of 
clears to sell, and find the demand very 
light this week at the advance of about 
60c. 

Local prices to the retail trade were 
advanced 25c, making the best patents 
$13.50 in cotton ¥,’s. Nothing doing in 
graham. 

Rye flour quiet, but prices were ad- 
vanced 75¢c bbl this week and it is be- 
lieved that some demand will develop 
shortly. 

Millfeeds are about as unsettled as 
ever known in this market. The big mills 
have nothing to offer except at ship- 
ment, their option, for bran and stan- 
dard middlings, and heavy feeds with 
flour only. They are all sold ahead for 
30 days, and some to the end of June. 
There is a difference of $1.50 in prices 
here, with the general opinion that the 
outside figures are near the market from 
local mills. At the same time, Cana- 
dian bran is offered moderately at $43 
and middlings at $48, track, Buffalo, and 
demand good. Quality is said to be bet- 
ter than on this side, and shipment more 
prompt. Red dog is offered here at last 
week’s prices, and supply light. 

Hominy feed scarce and firm. Gluten 
quiet and unchanged. Cottonseed meal 
unsettled, and demand fair. 
sold at $65.50 for May, June and part of 
July shipment, and it is said the mills 
are practically sold out. The little spot 
stuff offered brought $71. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and 
steady, with the mills running slowly. 
Oat hulls, reground, scarce, and sales 
were made at $35@36, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. June shipment was sold at $82. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 114,650 bbls, or 69 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 129,500, or 78 
per cent, last week, 112,100, or 67 per 
cent, a year ago, 128,600, or 77 per cent, 
in 1917, 88,500, or 53 per cent, in 1916, 
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119,400, or 87 per cent, in 1915, and 
90,700, or 65 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,900,- 
000 bus, compared with 780,000 a year 
ago. 

Receipts of grain here this week were 
7,848,000 bus, compared with 368,056 last 
year. 

G. J. Cahill, manager of the cash 
grain department of the Updike Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, was on ’change Friday. 

The Delaware left Buffalo this week 
with a cargo of package freight for 
Duluth. There will be five steamers op- 
erated in that trade this season. 

Charles E. Collard, who died here this 
week after an operation, was connected 
with the grain trade for 25 years and 
was highly respected for his many good 
qualities. 

The opening of the Barge Canal from 
the Buffalo end will not take place un- 
til May 15, owing to delays in finishing 
some viaduct work. Some grain has 
been loaded into government boats here. 

Farmers in this section were ready to 
seed grain last Wednesday, when an- 
other downpour of rain checked opera- 
tions. It is not believed that the acreage 
of spring wheat will be as large as last 
year. 

Shipments of wheat, mostly durum 
grades, from Buffalo this week were 
about 3,000,000 bus, and there will be 
3,000,000 more going out next week, in- 
cluding rye and barley. Stocks of rye 
to move are about 1,100,000 bus. There 
are about 900 cars available to move a 
quantity of grain that would fill 2,850. 
There are also 3,000,000 bus of wheat, 
barley and rye on the way to Buffalo 
which will reach port in a few days. 

E. BAaNGaAsseER. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvitteE, Tenn., May 3.—The vol- 
ume of shipments of flour to the South- 
east this week has continued relatively 
large for this season of the year, but the 
current daily sales are beginning to 
shrink. Outstanding and unfilled book- 
ings, together with stocks of flour in the 
hands of jobbers, are regarded as suf- 
ficient to supply the trade until about 
June 10. Scattering sales of carload lots 
are still being made to merchants who 
have not contracted ahead. 

Announcement by the Grain Corpora- 
tion that it will release some of its pur- 
chases, and will discontinue buying 
straight wheat flour, has discouraged fur- 
ther anticipation of needs. It is expect- 
ed that buying for the remainder of the 
season will be from hand to mouth and 
much reduced in volume. 

There has been a wide range in prices 
the past week. Mills having a surplus of 
wheat have been inclined to sell it in the 
shape of flour at a lower basis than it 
could be replaced at. Others not so for- 
tunate have been forced to reflect the 
current high prices of wheat. Following 
are the prices prevailing at the close of 
the week: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, $12.40@12.80; 100 per cent flour, 
$11.40@12.20. 

Buyers of Minnesota and Kansas flours 
are taking only such amounts as they 
are forced to have for immediate needs. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, 
cotton or jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$12.75@13.20; hard winter flour, $12@13. 

Most of the mills have their output of 
millfeed sold ahead for the next two 
weeks, Prices are fairly steady on the 
following basis: soft wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $41@ 
44; mixed feed, $48@50; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $48@54. 


CHANGE IN SWITCHING CHARGES 


Nashville grain and milling interests 
have secured an arrangement with the 
United States Railroad Administration 
whereby certain switching charges on 
grain handled by the Hermitage Eleva- 
tor Co. will be absorbed. E. M. Kelly, 
president of the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change, went -to Washington to look 
after this matter. The Hermitage ele- 
vator is on the Tennessee Central ter- 
minals, and the switching charges, run- 
ning as high as $13 per car, grew out of 
competition with other lines. The ele- 
vator is one of the largest and most mod- 
ern in the Southeast, and gains an ad- 
vantage which will be of great impor- 
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tance, as the charge has been a severe 
handicap to its business. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 216,690 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 134,546, or 62 
per cent of capacity, which compares 
with 123,540 bbls and 55.3 per cent last 
week, 25.7 per cent the same week in 
1918, 77.3 in 1917, 56 in 1916, 53.7 in 1915, 
38.7 in 1914, 44 in 1913 and 46.2 in 1912. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Notwithstanding the advancing price 
of corn, the demand for meal has con- 
tinued dull. Quotations: plain meal, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.75@ 
4; bolted, 10@12c more. 

Southeastern corn* mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 149,100 bus, showed an output 
of 31,871, or 21.3 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 29,090 bus, and 17.7 per 
cent, last week. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
April 26 


Wiese, BOND scccérccsases 29,000 31,000 
Wheat, DUS osc sccccdcses 175,000 168,000 
Comm: DOR: <sscctacs cused 272,000 244,000 
OBES, DUB. occrcervrcvvicces 349,000 355,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 151 cars. 

NOTES 

William A. Rogers is having a flour 
mill erected at Rogers, Ark., on the site 
of one burned several years ago. 

The Brandon Mill & Elevator Co., De- 
catur, Ala., has been sold to the Lyle- 
Taylor Grain Co., and will be extensive- 
ly improved. 

The Sunny South Grain Co. has been 
incorporated at Birmingham by T. J. and 
J. M. Kidd, with an authorized capital 
stock of $150,000. 

The condition of the new wheat crop 
continues excellent, but on account of 
cold weather the growth has not been as 
rapid as had been expected. From pres- 
ent indications the harvest will not begin 
in Tennessee and Kentucky until June 
5 to 10, and the first new wheat will not 
be available before June 20 to July 1. 

JouHn LeErrer. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., May 3.—The flour 
market was unsettled by the announce- 
ment on Tuesday by the Grain Corpora- 
tion of its intention to discontinue until 
further notice purchases of wheat flour 
for export except first clears and “Vic- 
tory” mixed flour, and that it will sell 
to the trade from its current stocks at 
a reasonable price for domestic use the 
standard flour purchased by the Grain 
Corporation in its export trade. 

It was reported on Saturday that this 
action had been rescinded, but business 
during the week was very slow, buyers 
lacking confidence and being inclined to 
await further developments, The mills 
were not disposed to lower their limits, 
but some of the trade anticipate a de- 


_ cline. 


NOTES 

Among visitors on ’change during the 
week was H. A. Wing, of the Midland 
Linseed Co., Minneapolis. 

Walter K. Weolman, of the grain, 
feed and hay firm of S. C. Woolman & 
Co., has returned from Chicago and De- 
troit. 

Twenty cars loaded with grain were 
ditched at Billmeyer, Pa. Monday, and 
the grain was seriously damaged. A 
car loaded with dynamite was the first 
car to remain on the rails back of the 
wreckage. 

Captain S. Gartland Horan, of the 
American Red Cross, has arrived here 
after several months’ service in France. 
He is the son of Hubert J. Horan, presi- 
dent of the Flour Club of Philadelphia, 
and expects to be mustered out of serv- 
ice in a few days, when he will re-enter 
the flour business with his father. 

The board of directors of the Maritime 
Exchange met on Monday for reorgani- 
zation and elected the following of- 
ficers: J. S. W. Holton and P. F. Young, 
president and vice-president, respective- 
ly, for their seventeenth consecutive 
term; W. W. Frazer, Jr., treasurer for 
his third term; James T. Kernan, secre- 
tary for his third term; John F. Lewis, 
solicitor for his twenty-seventh term. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
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NOT PERMITTED TO SLEEP 


Millers were not permitted to go to 
sleep this week. The discontinuance of 
the buying of wheat flour by the Grain 
Corporation, its decision to buy only so- 
called “Victory Mixed” flour and to re- 
sell some of the flour already bought, in 
an effort to keep flour prices down, set 
the whole trade talking. 

The mere fact that conditions called 
for this action and announcement was 
regarded as recognition and confirma- 
tion from headquarters of an extremely 
bullish situation, although the effect in 
diminishing sales should be somewhat 
bearish and serve as some sort of a check 
to further advances. 

The statement by Mr. Barnes, of Du- 
luth, as reported here, that the world 
shortage of food grains was three hun- 
dred million bushels, and that this coun- 
try must export eight hundred and fifty 
thousand tons per month from now until 
July 1 to feed neutrals and others, while 
not so intended, was also regarded as 
very bullish. Converted into flour, eight 
hundred and fifty thousand tons per 
month is equivalent approximately to 
eight million five hundred thousand bar- 
rels of flour. 

Millers do not agree with the state- 
ment by Mr. Barnes at St. Louis that 
present high prices are due to “specula- 
tion,” that “flour prices, excited by spec- 
ulative buying of flour handlers,—the 
same handlers who in February could 
see no value in the product,—have ad- 
vanced the current price of wheat beyond 
the fair-price basis of the government.” 

So far as the miller is able to observe, 
from his daily contact with both the pro- 
ducing and distributing ends of the busi- 
ness, and his position in this respect is 
exceptional, wheat has been working to a 
supply and demand basis. It is high be- 
cause it is scarce; it is scarce because 
it has been moved out of the country 
in the most successful wheat corner ever 
known. If there is any considerable 
amount of free wheat in the country, it 
is not in evidence, and the farmer, not 
the miller or flour handler, is the real 
speculator. 

The situation as it exists today was 
predicted last year by soft wheat millers 
when their wheat was being taken away 
from them. But there is no satisfaction 
or comfort in saying “I told you so.” 
Millers would much prefer to have wheat 
to grind, and are always sympathetic 
toward a low cost of the “staff of life,” 
particularly in a time when high costs 
tend to social and industrial unrest and 
disorganization. 

So far as buyers “speculating” in flour 
is concerned, millers here are not aware 
of it; countless orders received by the 
mills specifying immediate shipment, or 
asking when shipment can be made, do 
not indicate speculation. With the an- 
nouncement by the Grain Corporation on 
March 8 that it would release wheat to 
the mills—and the change in sentiment 
seems to date from that time—at the 
basic price, plus carrying charge of four- 
teen cents, the trade was brought sud- 
denly to a realizing sense of the actual 
situation. Farmers immediately revised 
their opinion of the value of their wheat, 
the movement from the country stop 
flour buyers became concerned a ut 
their requirements to July 1, and shortly 
the advance was on in full swing. 

From a situation to which Mr. Hoover 
had felt obliged to give confidence by 
saying that wheat in an unrestricted 
market might go as high as three dollars 


and fifty cents on this crop, and to which 
Mr. Barnes had likewise given support 
by his interview on his return from 
Europe, there was a complete change of 
front. It seemed that the entire trade 
had been asleep, and that every ~ was 
caught napping and unprepared. Liqui- 
dation to avoid losses subsequent to July 
1 gave place to concern for requirements 
to that time. 

However, there has been no mad de- 
bauch of buying; the scarcity of wheat 
precluded it. Quite the contrary has been 
the case. It has been conservative buy- 
ing. All that buyers have sought was to 
make sure of their requirements to July 
1, a period of a little over sixty days. 
Beginning July 1, we have a new crop, 
a new basis with lower prices, and the 
buyers have not wanted to get caught 
with any higher-priced flour on hand 
after that time. This can hardly be 
called “speculative” buying. It is buy- 
ing for use, and use only. 

This recital is not made in criticism 
of the Grain Corporation, but merely to 
set forth conditions as understood in this 
territory. A real scarcity of wheat ex- 
ists. Toledo millers bidding two dollars 
and sixty-five cents, about thirty-six cents 
above the basic price, do not get a single 
car. It is only occasionally that small 


lots of a few hundred bushels or less are _ 


located. Cincinnati was bidding two 
dollars and eighty-three cents this week; 
wheat sold in Michigan at two dollars 
and eighty-five cents, track, point of 
origin. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending May 3 was 29,750, or 62 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 36,060, or 75 
per cent, last week, 10,200, or 21 per 
cent, a year ago, 20,700, or 43 per cent, 
two years ago, and 22,200, or 46 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The news from the Northwest that the 
two leading mills of Minneapolis had 
withdrawn from the market and in- 
structed salesmen to sell no more flour, 
because of inability to get wheat, and 
that others there might follow suit for 
the same reason, was received with much 
interest here. In fact, although no for- 
mal announcement has been made to that 
effect, a somewhat similar situation exists 
with mills here. A number have already 
sold practically all the wheat they have, 
as flour. Some others have set aside just 
enough to take care of their regular and 
established trade, and cannot make sales 
outside of this. 

Such being the case, mills are not 
pressing for sales, in many cases are not 
making any, and, consequently, are prac- 
tically out of the market and have no 
prices. The discontinuance of buying by 
the Grain Corporation is a matter of in- 
difference to them, as they would not be 
able to sell it unless they could be pro- 
vided with wheat. They wonder where 
the Grain Corporation will find its “Vic- 
tory Mixed” flour, in any considerable 
quantities, as but few mills are equipped 
to make this flour, and some of them may 
not have available wheat. 

The proposed resale of flour by the 
Grain Corporation at the basis of $11.50, 
jute, Baltimore, for standard grades, 
probably showing a fair profit to it, is 
not considered fair either to millers or 
flour dealers who have flour booked at 
higher prices as a result of conditions 
for which they are not responsible and 
which have really been imposed on them. 

et next week, rate of op- 
eration of Toledo mills will be somewhat 
reduced for want of wheat. The mills 
prefer to go to half time for the rest of 
the crop rather than continue full time 
and be closed down entirely for a month 
or more. The prediction of $3 wheat and 





$15 flour may come true sooner than an- 
ticipated. Flour from the Northwest was 
quoted in Toledo as high as $14.25, car 
lots, this week, and it was reported that a 
sale of wheat had been made in Min- 
neapolis at $3.05. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 90,360 
bbls, for the week ending May 3 made 
57,140, or 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 59,569, or 71 per cent, last 
week, by 10 mills of 82,560 bbls capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Cool, unsettled weather continued this 
week, with cloudy days and rain. During 
March, under very favorable conditions, 
vegetation secured a splendid start, and 
an early harvest was frequently predict- 
ed, April has not lived up to the prom- 
ise of March, and the weather has served 
to offset the rapid advance made in that 
month, so that vegetation is now about 
normal. 

Reports received by the state depart- 
ment of agriculture seem to indicate that 
the wheat crop in Ohio was damaged 
somewhat by frost on April 24 and 25, 
but later advices are to the effect that 
this damage is rather negligible. For 
the most part, wheat had not reached the 
jointing stage. 

The ground is in excellent condition, 
and many insist that wheat never looked 
better. Reports are coming in from dif- 
ferent counties of anticipated big yields. 
For example, Hancock County predicts 
a crop of 1,000,000 bus; Seneca County, 
1,500,000. Farmers have been busy in the 
fields whenever weather permitted. 

NOTES 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., called at this of- 
fice April 29 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived three cargoes of wheat from Du- 
luth this week, and has more to come. 

The Hulshizer Milling Co.’s plant and 
business at Utica, Ohio, is for sale. The 
mill is of about 50 bbls daily capacity. 

The Electric Roller Mills, Newark and 
Delaware, Ohio, have been sold to the 
Farmers’ Exchange, and possession will 
be given June 1. 

Spring wheat was offered in Toledo, 
f.o.b. Chicago, at the end of the week, 
at $2.82@2.90 for No. 1 northern and 
2.90@3 for No. 1 northern dark. 

It is said that spring wheat flour from 
the Northwest was quoted as high as 
$14.25, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, this week, the 
highest price so far reported here. 

A cargo of 100,000 bus wheat was re- 
ceived at Sandusky, Ohio, April 29, from 
Duluth, and will be reshipped by rail to 
Baltimore for export. This is the first 
cargo for Sandusky this season. 

C. H. Krutzsch, representing Sumner- 
Budd & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and han- 
dling the account of the Monarch Mill- 
i Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in Michi- 
gan, called at this office this week. 

The Produce Exchange Traffic Asso- 
ciation has been formed by Toledo grain 
traffic men. George Woodman, Rice 
Grain Co., is president, F. J. Wilkinson, 
Paddock-Hodge Co., vice-president, and 
Carl E. Bryant secretary. 

George J. Scheuerman, formerly of the 
baking firm of Seyfang & Scheuerman, 
now known as the Seyfang Baking Co., 
is dead, aged 83. Born in Germany, he 
came to Toledo 50 years ago, engaging 
in the bakery business shortly after his 
arrival. 

Harry G. Spear, late of the flour-pur- 
chasing department of the Grain Cor- 
poration, arrived in Columbus this week 
to take over the management of the new 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co. An office will 
be opened, and a chemical laboratory in- 
stalled. The company is in need of a 
first-class chemist. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 3.—The out- 
put of flour represented by mills submit- 
ting: weekly statements amounted to 
12,379 bbls this week, slightly in excess 
of any record made in fully a year. Op- 
erations were rather brisk, though there 
was some price-shifting due to conditions 
in wheat. Most mills advanced the price 
of flour around 40c bbl, and a nusnber 
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declared that even this increase did not 
meet the wheat market. Bakers were 
pretty well supplied with flour when the 
advance came, and there was no change 
in bread prices. 

The amount of flour purchased by the 
government here of late has been only 
nominal, and with the administration’s 
plan to purchase nothing but clears and 
Victory mixed flour, the mills do not ex- 
pect any appreciable bulge in business 
from this account, as many of the larg- 
er mills are not in position to get in on 
this angle of the business. The govern-. 
ment also is buying considerable rye 
flour, it is announced, and Indiana mill- 
ers are precluded from getting much of 
that business, as rye flour has not been 
produced in large quantities here. <A 
year ago some of the mills got in on the 
rye flour deal, but the number partici- 
pating was small, and most of these 
have since dropped the project alto- 
gether. 

The feed situation is practically un- 
changed, a fairly good demand being in 
evidence at steady prices. 

NOTES 

The Fort Wayne Elevator Co. has in- 
creased its stock to $30,000. 

In spite of frosts this week, wheat and 
rye seem to have sustained little damage. 
The condition is excellent, though in one 
or two counties it was reported that cop 
disease of a new and unknown character 
had developed. 

The following are recent incorpora- 
tions: Melching Grain Co., Ossian; Farm- 
ers’ Grain Co., Pershing; Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Grain Co., Garrett; Co-Opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Francesville; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Oakville; C. W. Munday 
& Co., Gary, grain elevators. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Grain Corporation Conferences 

Several alternative plans to cover vary- 
ing estimates as to the 1919 wheat crop, 
and at the same time to protect the in- 
terests of both producer and consumer, 
were considered at the four-day confer- 
ences of executives of the Grain Corpora- 
tion with Julius Barnes, United States 
wheat director, at the corporation offices 
in New York City, April 22-25. 

Future policies of the Grain Corpora- 
tion were determined, as well as the per- 
sonnel of the organization. With few 
exceptions the executive officers remain 
the same. 

Robert A. Lewin, who has been the 
corporation’s second vice-president in San 
Francisco, is leaving the organization to 
take advantage of an attractive oppor- 
tunity in the oil business. W. A. Starr, 
who has been volunteer assistant in San 
Francisco, will be appointed to succeed 
Mr. Lewin for the 1919 operation. 

H. B. Jackson, second vice-president at 
Chicago, had planned to resume his for- 
mer business connections, but since 
President Wilson cabled his request to the 
organization to continue, Mr. Jackson has 
consented to reconsider his decision to 
terminate his connection with the Grain 
Corporation. 

Edward M. Flesh, of St. Louis, in 
charge of the London office, and Charles 
T. Neal, of Omaha, in charge of affairs 
at Hamburg, Germany, will undoubted- 
ly continue with the Grain Corporation. 
As the activities in foreign countries 
terminate, they will resume their ‘work 
in the United States. 

The personnel of the Grain Corpora- 
tion follows: 

Board of directors: Herbert Hoover, 
chairman; Watson S. Moore, Gates W. 
McGarrah, Julius H. Barnes, Frank G. 
Crowell, Darwin P. Kingsley and J. W. 
Shorthill. 

Officers: Julius H. Barnes, president; 
Frank G. Crowell, vice-president ; Watson 
S. Moore, secretary; Gates W. McGar- 
rah, treasurer; Edwin P. Shattuck, chief 
counsel. Second vice-presidents: M. H. 
Houser, of Portland; C. B. Fox, of New 
Orleans; H. D. Irwin, of Philadelphia; 
P. H. Ginder, of Duluth; Frank L. 
Carey, of Minneapolis; George S. Jack- 
son, of Baltimore; Howard B. Jackson, 
of Chicago; Charles Kennedy, of Buffalo; 
W. A. Starr, of San Francisco; D. F. 
Piazzek, of Kansas City; E. F. Newing, 
of Galveston. 





The 1918 wheat crop of Sweden was 
valued at $26,171,808, and the oats crop 
at $67,590,136. 
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Toronto, Ont., May 3, 1919 








Consumers of flour show, by the steadi- 
ness with which they are making pur- 
chases, an increasing conviction’ that no 
lower prices are probable. The inward 
flow of business at all mill offices appears 
to be satisfactory, and the grumbling of a 
few weeks ago has ceased. 

Manitoba flour prices remain at former 
figures, but Ontario winters have risen to 
$10.25 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, de- 
livered, an advance of 50c or more over 
old figures; Ontario springs are also 
higher. 

Quotations: Manitoba springs, stand- 
ard grade, $10.90 bbl, net cash, in 98-Ib 
bags, delivered, in mixed or straight car 


lots, Ontario points; Ontario winters, 
$10.25, in second-hand bags; Ontario 
springs, $10.10@10.20, in second-hand 
bags. 


Further business with export buyers 
waits upon the result of the millers’ meet- 
ing today with the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., in Winnipeg. The matter of an 
advance is to be discussed, with some 
probability that a rise of 20@25c bbl 
will be given. This would make the price 
for standard Manitobas $10.80 bbl, in 
jute, seaboard. No Ontario winters are 
being taken for export, while Ontario 
springs are not wanted at a price that 
would interest millers. This latter flour 
cannot be produced, from wheat costing 
$2.26 bu, to sell at the price of $9.50 bbl, 
lately offered for export. 


MILLFEED 


Some demand for shorts for export has 
shown itself in the feed market, and one 
or two sellers have realized as high as $47 
ton, seaboard. Domestic demand is de- 
creasing. Prices remain at $42 ton, net 
cash, for bran, and $44 for shorts, in 
bags, in mixed cars with flour, delivered 
to the Ontario trade. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


Very little Ontario wheat is offering, 
either winter or spring. Farmers are 
busy on their fields, and will not clean 
up stocks till later. The fixed price for 
No. 2 winter is $2.31 bu, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 2 spring, $2.26, same basis. 


OATMEAL 


The Ontario oatmeal mills are doing 
very little business. Their hopes of a 
revival in exporting trade have been 
dashed by inability to get ocean steam- 
ship space: There are plenty of inquiries 
from abroad for the goods, but it is im- 
possible to make sales, for the reason 
stated. Local demand is limited, and 
mills are mostly idle. Rolled oats, 44@ 
4.15 per 90-lb bag, delivered in mixed-car 
lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $30 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Dealers report a fair amount of busi- 
ness in these grains. Oats are more 
wanted than the others. The current 
price for No. 2 white Ontario oats is 77c 
bu, on track at country points; malting 
barley, $1@1.10; rye, $1.68; buckwheat, 
$1.15; peas, $2.05; No. 3 yellow corn, 

$1.70@1.75,—track, Toronto. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

Bad weather is interfering with all 
fieldwork on the farms of Ontario. The 
season is backward, and there is too much 
rain. The limited time now left for seed- 
ing will mean a very crowded few days 
for the farmers. Help is scarce, and 


this complicates matters. Reports con- 
cerning the condition of the winter wheat 
crop are uniformly favorable. 


NOTES 


Advices reaching here from New York 
state that Canadian oats might be import- 
ed into the United States, were permis- 
sion to do business obtainable. The 
amount of United States duty is 6c per 
bu of 32 Ibs. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
D. A. Campbell, managing director 
Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and C. 
B. Watts, secretary Dominion Millers’ 
Association, left Toronto on Wednesday 
night for Winnipeg, to attend a meeting 
of the millers’ committee. It is under- 
stood the chief business to be discussed 
is a proposal that prices for Canadian 
flour for export should be advanced 25c 
bbl. Other matters relating to export 
trading will receive consideration, and the 
available supply of wheat for balance of 
crop year will be discussed. 

The impasse in the exportation of Ca- 
nadian wheat and grain through United 
States ports to northern European neu- 
trals has been temporarily overcome 
through the Canadian war mission in 
Washington. The United States authori- 
ties have agreed to grant permits for 
export, on submission of particulars of 
cases in which shipments cannot be made 
through Canadian ports. This arrange- 
ment will apply only to shipments due 
to leave immediately, as the Grain Cor- 
poration can give no assurance as to sail- 
ings a month in advance. There are no 
steamship lines running from Canada to 
any northern neutral port. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., May 3.—Demand for 
spring wheat flour has increased consid- 


-erably, and this, with orders for export, 


will keep mills busy for some time. The 
market is more active and the movement 
of flour larger than at any previous 
period of this year. Sales of spring 
wheat flour, in car lots, were made at $11 
bbl, in jute, Montreal freights. 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flour, but the market is strong. Millers 
are quoting as high as $10.25 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, ex-track. Stocks 
here are light, and sales of broken lots 
were made at $10.30@10.40 bbl, in new 
cotton bags, and at $10 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. Goose wheat flour, 
in car lots, has sold at $9.60 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, ex-track. 

Rye flour prices have advanced 10@20c, 
and sales of broken lots were made at 
$8.50@8.60 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

There is a better demand for white 
corn flour, and prices rule firm at $8.50 
@9 bbl, in bags, delivered. f 

A feature in millfeed has been a num- 
ber of inquiries from the United States 
for bran. Prices offered would yield $2 
@3 ton more than the figures realized 
here. Car lots of bran are selling at $42, 
and shorts at $44, including bags, ex- 
track, spot cash, while brokers claim to be 
realizing $43@44 for bran and $45@46 
for shorts. 

Rolled oats are quiet. Standard grades 
are quoted at $3.90@4 per bag of 90 lbs. 
NOTES 

A eargo of 17,000 bbls flour has been 
sold by a Montreal milling concern for 
export to a Dutch port via New York. 

The Priestfield, of Newcastle, of the 
White Star Line, arrived in port April 
30, the seventeenth vessel of the season. 

W. A. Black, managing director Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left Tuesday night 
for Winnipeg, to attend a meeting of 
millers. 





A. G. Watson, Halifax, representative 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was introduced on ’change by T. Wil- 
liamson. 

A cable received here this week report- 
ed a Canadian milling company to be 
offering flour at $16 per 220 lbs, c.i-f. 
Copenhagen. 

F. J. Anderson, president Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, passed through Mont- 
real this week on his way to New York, 
from which port he sailed for Europe. 

The announcement that the United 
States authorities had placed an embargo 
on the shipment of Canadian grain 
through their Atlantic ports did not 
cause any flurry among exporters in 
Montreal. This action is looked upon as 
a matter of course. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., May 3.—The im- 
provement in demand for flour recently 
so noticeable continues. Stocks in hands 
of the trade are undergoing géneral re- 
plenishment, partly for the reason that 
the flour is needed and partly because of 
a general expectation that prices are 
about to advance. This is true of all Ca- 
nadian territory between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific Coast. 

As a result of these new developments 
in demand, mills are considerably busier 
than they were; that is, where they have 
wheat to grind. In many localities near- 
by supplies are exhausted, which means 
that mills must pay for diversion of cars 
if they are to continue grinding. In some 
of these cases plants have been shut down 
for remainder of crop year. 

Sales for export are limited, as mill- 
ers expect a rise in prices on the next 
general purchase. Business has been of- 
fering at old prices, but there are no re- 
ports of acceptances. A meeting of the 
millers’ committee, now being held in 
Winnipeg, may result in some new de- 
velopments in the export trade. One of 
the subjects under consideration is a 
general advance in export prices, which 
it is expected the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., will concede. Another proposal is 
that this company shall undertake the 
handling of Canadian flour trade with 
neutral countries in Europe for the re- 
mainder of this crop year. 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
MAAMIRODR cc icc ccc wc cccsrecresosygeeess 10.40 
BABMALCHOWER 2 ics scccciccccsccncnvces 10.30 
p< 6s) MUPPET OCTET CEEEE TERA ERT Te 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10,55 
Prince Rupert ....cccssscscccccsseces 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49's or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is moderately 
good, and prices are steady at former 
figures. - Today’s price for straight or 
mixed cars of bran, delivered in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, ‘is $41 
ton, in bags, and for shorts $43. In 
British Columbia bran is quoted at $47 


ton, and shorts at $49, Vancouver 
freights; other points according to 
freights. 

WHEAT 


There is quite a good demand for mill- 
ing grades of spring wheat in this mar- 
ket, and all offerings are promptly picked 
up for local or eastern account. Daily 
receipts were larger than last week. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.244% bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, 





$2.1714,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a steady demand for oats and 
barley, and prices followed the fluctua- 
tions in eastern and southern markets. 
In comparison with a week ago, oats are 
about 8c lower and barley 3c bu higher. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 75%¢ bu; 
barley, $1.11. 

OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in limited 
demand at prices that correspond with 
figures for several weeks past, modified 
to some extent by the changes in the 
price of oats. The fact is, competition 
has resulted in a variety of quotations, 
some of which have no particular rela- 
tionship to the cost of the goods. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $3.30@3.60, in 80-lb 
bags, mixed-car lots, delivered; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

SEEDING 

Wheat-seeding is now well along in all 
parts of the Canadian West, though the 
work was retarded some this week by 
bad weather. It is unfortunate that so 
much untimely weather should have 
marred these three critical weeks in the 
agricultural year, as the ground lost can- 
not now be recovered. However, the 
acreage under wheat is a substantial one, 
notwithstanding the delays encountered, 
and may reach almost to the figures of 
1918, 


MILLERS’ COMMITTEE 


The millers’ committee for Canada is 
in session in Winnipeg this week-end, 
considering a number of matters affect- 
ing the immediate future of the flour- 
milling industry. Subjects being dealt 
with include prices for export, domestic 
prices, supplies and _ distribution of 
wheat, an increase in supervisors’ tax to 
meet carrying charges, and sale of flour 
to neutral countries in Europe. 


CANADIAN GRAIN STOCKS 


The official government figures show- 
ing stocks of grain in Canada on March 


31, with comparisons, are as _ follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus... 117,739 77,000 126,000 197,000 
Oats, bus..... 164,120 155,500 184.000 ..... 
Barley, bus... 30,542 16,000 14,871 ..... 
Flaxseed, bus. 2,259 2,420 6,662 ..... 


These figures include stocks of flour 
and oatmeal in hands of millers, together 
with quantities of grain in elevators at 
terminal and interior points, afloat, in 
transit on railways, and in farmers’ 
hands. 

Stocks of actual grain are subdivided 
as follows: 


Flax- 
Wheat Oats Barley seed 

In elevators 
and mills... 75,373 17,809 8,135 881 
In transit .... 10,051 4,617 2,381 339 
On farms .... 32,315 141,694 20,026 1,039 


The amounts shown to be in farmers’ 
hands represent in proportion to the to- 
tal crops: wheat, 17 per cent (as against 
14 last year); oats, 33; barley, 26; flax- 
seed, 17. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE TO ICELAND 


In an article on the industrial future 
of Iceland the Berlingske Tidende dis- 
cusses a plan which has been under con- 
sideration for making that island a dis- 
tributing depot for Canadian grain. The 
idea, says the writer, arose from the fact 
that Hudson Bay, on whose shores great 
warehouses are now located, is frozen the 
major part of the year, necessitating the 
use of railways for transportation to the 
Atlantic seaboard. This is very expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory. 

The East Asiatic Co. intends to estab- 
lish a steamship route between Iceland 
and Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, with 
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a view to transporting wheat to Reykja- 
vik. This will reduce the freight and 
handling costs in getting the grain to 
European ports of destination. Storing 
the wheat in Iceland will also give it 

rotection from the damage to which it 
fs ex by reason of extremes of tem- 
perature when stored in the Hudson Bay 
region. 

NOTES 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist in charge 
of the Dominion government laboratories, 
Winnipeg, returned on Thursday from 
a trip to Ottawa. 

Canadian millers are being reminded 
that only one grade of flour is permis- 
sible under the regulations applying to 
remainder of this crop year. Some are 


making grades that are considerably bet-* 


ter than the government standard, and 
are thereby causing trouble. 

The farm labor situation in Manitoba 
and other western provinces has become 
acute. Scarcity of help is reported from 
almost every district. Loss of time 
through bad weather has created a new 
difficulty in the shortness of time now 
available for seeding and other spring 
work. No farm labor excursions have 
come into western Canada from the East 
this year. 

The official announcement from Ottawa 
that an understanding with the United 
States government regarding shipments 
of Canadian flour through United States 

orts to neutral countries in Europe had 
ton reached is regarded by Canadian 
millers as good news. Considerable Scan-~ 
dinavian business is being offered to 
Canada, but lack of facilities for making 
delivery prevents acceptance. A few 
sales have been made through American 
brokers, who seem to have means of get- 
ting ocean space, but many mills do not 
have these connections. 

G. Rock. 





European Relief Temporary 

Herbert Hoover, director general of 
the American Relief Administration, has 
called upon the governments of Rou- 
mania, Poland, Serbia, and Czecho- 
Slovakia to establish their own machinery 
for the rehabilitation of their economic 
life, pointing out to them that the relief 
work at present being carried on by the 
American Relief Administration is tem- 
porary, and designed only to carry them 
over to the next harvest. 

“It is impossible,” says Mr. Hoover, “to 
conceive that relief of this character can 
be carried on indefinitely, not only from 
the press of world-finance, but also from 
the transcendent necessity to return the 
population to productive labor, from so- 
cial, economic, and political points of 
view.” 

Mr. Hoover’s plan is that the govern- 
ments of Roumania, Poland, Serbia, and 
Czecho-Slovakia should each establish an 
official commission or corporation com- 
posed of their leading commercial men. 
These commissions, with branch offices 
in other countries, should charter their 
own shipping for the movement of food 
supplies to their respective countries, and 
should also provide the shipping for the 
exporting of such products as their coun- 
tries are able to manufacture. 





Exports for Week Ending April 26, 1919 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..1,056,000 ..... 471,000 2,000 
Portland, 

Maine *...1,677,000 ..... $1,000  ..cscs 
Boston ..... 168,000 ..... BOGO c.cdicce 
Philadelp’a. 575,000 40,000 70,000 90,000 
Baltimore .. BUGCG  esess “neces occves 
Maewe. NeWS .csccs seses 95,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.. 312,000 21,000 17,000 29,000 
Galveston .. 175,000 ..... 33,000 ..css. 
St. John, 

N. B. ....1,137,000 ..... 48,000 157,000 

Tots., wk.5,137,000 61,000 748,000 278,000 
Prev. week.7,076,000 1,000 575,000 297,000 
U. K’gdom..2,327,000 = ..... 360,000 ...... 
Continent ..2,810,000 40,000 365,000 ...... 
8S. and Ctl. 

a eee ee aweber 
WECM cs ccsess “voces 20,000 ...... 
Other 

countries. ...... 21,000 2,000 3 ..edéee 

Totals ...5,137,000 61,000 748,000 278,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyito Same time 


April 26,1919 last year 
Wheat, bus .......... 164,311,000 49,757,000 
Piour, bbis .......... 22,630,000 56,329,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 266,148,000 78,736,000 
Cote, CUO... ccrcees 5,409,000 13,453,000 
Oats, bus .......+55. 84,444,000 74,647,000 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8, 1919 








Scarcity of wheat in all sections is be- 
coming more pronounced, and receipts 
are very light. This has tended to make 
millers firm in their prices on both hard 
and soft wheat flours. No concessions 
were heard of, even though trading is 
quiet. Nominal quotations at the close 
were 35@50c bbl higher than last week. 

Very little new business to the South 
was reported by country mills, but they 
are not pressing sales, as the majority 
have diminished their wheat stocks great- 
ly and want to keep enough on hand to 
supply their regular customers until the 
new crop. Others report they have no 
flour to offer. Demand generally was 
uiet. 

With the scarcity of wheat becoming 
more acute, in many cases rye flour is re- 
placing sales of wheat flour to the domes- 
tic trade. Prices ruled firm, and showed 
an advance of 50@75c bbl on the week. 
Demand was good. 

Some sales of hard wheat clears were 
reported to the Grain Corporation this 
week at $9.75@9.95, jute, Baltimore, by 
local and near-by mills. There was but 
little trading in the local market. Occa- 
sional small lots were put up for sale, 
but offerings were scarce. Buyers are 
well supplied for the present, and are 
holding off. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $12.50@13.35, 100 per cent $11.25@ 
11.75, clear $9@10.35, low-grade $7@8; 
soft wheat patent $11.75@12.50, 100 per 
cent $11@11.50, clear $9@10.25, low- 
grade $6.50@8.50; spring wheat 95 per 
cent $12.60@12.85, 100 per cent $11.75 
@12.25, first clear $10.50@11.50, second 
clear $7@8, jute. City mills quote hard 
wheat patent at $12.55 and 100 per cent 
at $12.15, soft wheat patent $12.35 and 
100 per cent $11.95, bulk. Rye flour, 
white patent $10@10.65, straight $9.60@ 
10.35, dark $7.50@8.25. 

Feed dealers reported a fairly good de- 
mand for wheat feed, with prices about 
steady, bran selling today at $40.25@41 
and middlings at $51@52.50. Other feed- 
stuffs in fair demand, and prices firm. 
Oat feed sold at the close at $30, No. 1 
alfalfa meal at $43, No. 2 at $41.50, and 
white hominy feed was held at $60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending May 3 was 36,100, 
representing 71 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 37,200, or 74 per cent, 
last week, 12,200, or 24 per cent, a year 
ago, and 36,800, or 73 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 55,300, repre- 
senting 72 per cent, compared with 50,- 
800, or 66 per cent, last week, 17,500, or 
23 per cent, a year ago, and 53,500, or 
70 per cent, in 1917. 

THE GROWING WHEAT CROP 

Weather conditions have been ideal for 
the growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois. Besides a heavy rain- 
fall in all sections this week, the weather 
continued cool, and nearly all reports 
claim that the plant is maintaining its 
excellent condition. In a few isolated 
sections, farmers are complaining of in- 
sect infestation, but not of a serious na- 
ture. The wheat is now well supplied 
with moisture, and is stooling well in all 
sections. 

Following is the gist of — re- 
ceived: Several fields of early wheat 
headed out...Very favorable, and looks 
fine...Crop looks fine since the rains... 
Fine...No complaints so far...100 per 








cent...Outlook still favorable...Good... 
Excellent prospect maintained; weather 
conditions ideal...In our opinion the ex- 
cellent condition is being maintained, but 
a few farmers are complaining of in- 
sect infestation. 

Mills included in the above reports 
are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il, 


NOTES 

George A. Aylsworth, vice-president 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was on ’change this week. 

Robert L. Jones, representing the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, was here 
this week, visiting the trade. 

J. T. Rodney, president Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. and Warrensburg 
(Mo.) Mills, was in St. Louis this week 
on his way east. 

E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill, is on a two 
months’ vacation in Florida and Cuba, 
accompanied by his wife. 

H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., was here this week 
on his return from New Orleans, where 
he attended the bakers’ convention. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 12,142 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for April, 1919. Stocks of flour 
May 1 were 62,000 bbls, compared with 
67,800 on April 1, and 58,250 on May 1, 
1918. 

Thomas W. Carter, Jr., 33 years old, 
son of Thomas W. Carter, president Car- 
ter Commission Co., grain and cotton, 
was instantly killed in an automobile ac- 
cident, April 26. He is survived by his 
wife. 

The Cuba (Ill.) Co-Operative Grain 
Co, has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, by George R. Herbert, 
John Owens, G. L. Fuots, G. G. Harri- 
son, John Walsh, S. A. Mosher, Berlin 
Hellerand and E. D. Geyer. 

The Des Peres Milling Co., of St. 
Louis, will construct eight new modern 
concrete elevators, increasing its capacity 
100,000 bus. Work has begun, and it is 
expected to have the increased capacity 
in time to handle the new crop. 

St. Louis is commended as being one 
of the cities which has met the require- 
ments of the War department in the 
construction of its new dock, according 
to a letter sent out this week by Wildurr 
Willing, colonel of engineers, St. Louis. 

St. Louis grain interests will be well 
represented at the convention of the IIli- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
will be held at Peoria, May 6-7. Eugene 
Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and John Dower, supervisor of 
weights, will attend, with about 20 other 
members of the exchange. 

John O. Ballard, a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, and Samuel. Plant, 
of the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., will 
represent the grain and milling trade of 
St. Louis at the meeting in New York 
May 13 to consider ways and means for 
handling the 1919 wheat crop. 

The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has voted to increase 
the fee for the transfer of memberships 
in the exchange to $500. Previously, the 
fee had been raised to $300, effective on 
and after July 1, but the board deemed 
it in the best interest of the market that 
the fee be at once advanced to $500. 

Charles J. Reed, 47 years old, presi- 
dent of the Reed-Adam Co., St. Louis 
grain brokers, was struck by an inkwell 
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that fell out of a window on the four- 
teenth floor of the Pierce Building, April 
30. He suffered a fracture of the skull 
and died a few hours after the accident, 
without regaining consciousness. Mr. 
Reed was born in St. Louis, and was an 
active member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. He is survived by his widow and 
one daughter. 

John L. Wright, assistant to Bert H. 
Lang, second vice-president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, who 
has been investigating the disease which 
attacked the wheat in the fields in Madi- 
son County, Illinois, has determined it 
to be sepscoria, or the ravages of a moth 
which produces the “measuring worm,” 
which attacks the outer sheath of the 
wheat plant near the root, and saps its 
vitality. The crop in that vicinity is said 
to have suffered a damage of about 25 
per cent. 

Grain dealers, farmers and members 
of merchant exchanges of Missouri were 
much interested in Senate bill No. 605, 
which tame up for consideration in Jef- 
ferson City this week. It provides for an 
increase in salaries for grain inspectors, 
and the general sentiment is that these 
70 state employees are not receiving ade- 
quate compensation. Last year the in- 
spection bureau in St. Louis lost three 
men because they could make much more 
than the state was paying them. There 
are three grain inspection points in the 
state, St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteayns, La., May 3.—A peculiar 
condition existed in the flour market this 
week, with the result that there was not 
much activity, and sales were made only 
to the few whose stocks were depleted. 
This followed the fact that, while there 
is no decline in the market, there is also 
no tendency to force sales. Those who 
have reserves seem indifferent about sell- 
ing, and are not pressing the trade to 


purchase. . 
Minnesota and Kansas quotations for 
prompt and 30-day shipment ranged 


$12.90@13.35 on family patent and $12.70 
@13.15 on bakers patent, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, while there was no demand for 
clears, which were offered at $10.50@ 
11.35 for first grade. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers as follows: corn meal, $7.90 bbl; 
cream meal, $8.45; grits, $8.50. 

Grain inspected since May 1: corn, 
10 cars; oats, 2; barley, 14. Stocks in 
elevators: wheat, 1,199,000 bus; 
4,000; oats, 92,000; barley, 460,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


corn, 





Canadian Wheat Supplies 

Toronto, On'., May 3.—Conditions in 
the United States with respect to stocks 
of wheat available for domestic consump- 
tion are more or less faithfully dupli- 
cated in Canada. There is growing con- 
cern as to the sufficiency of supplies of 
wheat that have not been reserved for 
export and, in the Winnipeg market, a 
notable increase in the demand for wheat 
for domestic milling has arisen. 

So far, this country has not had to face 
such a condition as has developed in the 
United States, through the practice of 
paying premiums for milling wheat, and 
it is quite unlikely that any such situa- 
tion will be allowed to arise, though the 
elements out of which the system has 
grown are here and a firm hand will be 
needed to hold prices where they are until 
another crop is available. 

It is understood that the funds out of 
which carrying charges have been borne 
have proven insufficient for the purpose, 
and that something may have to be added 
to the price of flour to clear the govern- 
ment of a deficit on that account. This 
is one of the factors that may bring 
about an addition to the present price of 
wheat. 

Another is the reflex influence of high 
prices in the United States which may 
lead farmers to withhold their customary 
deliveries after seeding. Should this hap- 
pen, the summer may see a tight position 
in the matter of wheat supplies. The 
government estimate of 32,000,000 bus in 
hands of farmers at end of March sug- 
gests a condition of plenty, but if the 
surplus is not delivered, it might as well 
not exist, so far as the market is con- 


cerned. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 14,070, or 30 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 24,540, or 52 
per cent, last week, 35,454, or 75 per 
cent, a year ago, 23,585, or 58 per cent, 
two years ago, 12,617, or 31 per cent, 
three years ago, and 12,735, or 31 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 37,600, or 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 31,660, or 55 per cent, 
last week, 37,490, or 65 per cent, a year 
ago, 16,494 or 28 per cent, two years 
ago, 24,577, or 43 per cent, three years 
ago, and 9,775, or 19 per cent, four years 
ago. 

THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is an active demand locally and 
from eastern and southeastern markets 
for soft wheat flour. The buying trade 
in coast markets misunderstood the gov- 
ernment announcement as to returning 
to war flour grades, understanding that 
patents could not be manufactured even 
for domestic use. As a result, there was 
a rush to buy and large bookings were 
made. 

The demand from eastern and south- 
eastern markets continues strong, and 
many of the eastern .Washington and 
Oregon mills are unable to meet it. In- 
terior mills have only limited wheat sup- 
plies left, in many cases only sufficient 
for a month to six weeks’ grinding and, 
with new wheat still about four months 
away, they are obliged to retain suf- 
ficient stocks to protect their local trade. 
For the same reason, and because they 
can get better prices locally and in east- 
ern markets, they are responding only 
in a limited way to this week’s requests 
for offers to the Grain Corporation. 
FKastern markets are free buyers of soft 
wheat flour for all they can get on the 
basis of $10@10.10 bbl for club straights. 

Puget Sound mills (Seattle and Ta- 
coma) ad,auced soft wheat flour prices 
10c bbl the first of the week, but Port- 
land mills have not yet followed the ad- 
vance. This makes the price here, basis 
blue-stem family patent, in 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, delivered transit points, $11.45. 

Montana mills have practically with- 
drawn from this market, though a few 
are still offering for 30 days’ shipment. 
Stocks of Montana flour here are small, 
and it now looks as if supplies of eastern 
hard wheat flours would be very short 
before new-crop flour is available. Most 
of the bakers are supplied for 60 days, 
after which period, however, they will 
have great difficulty in filling require- 
ments. The prevailing range on Montana 
patent is $13.50@14 bbl, basis 98’s, with 
a limited amount offering at $13, 30 days’ 
shipment. 

Port mills which grind hard wheat are 
firmer in asking prices, but are still 
about $1.50 bbl under Montana flour 
quotations. 

The demand for millfeed has improved, 
and prices have advanced about $1 ton. 
Mill-run is quoted at $837@39 ton, deliv- 
ered transit points. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


Crop conditions in the Pacific North- 
west continue to give promise of an un- 
precedentedly high vield. Winter wheat 
has a splendid stand, and is from two to 
three weeks further advanced than nor- 
mal for this period. 


RAVALLI MILL SOLD 


‘The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
with headquarters at Portland, Oregon, 





has bought the plant of the Ravalli Ce- 
real & Flour Mill Co., at Missoula, Mont., 
which comprises an 800-bbl flour mill and 


a 200-bbl cereal mill. The acquisition of 
this mill by the Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Co. now gives the company five 
mills situated in four states, with a total 
capacity of about 3,000 bbls a day. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
company, will become general superin- 
tendent of all the company’s mills with 
headquarters at Portland, and T. J. Ed- 
wards, secretary and treasurer of the 
Ravalli company, will remain at Mis- 
soula as local manager. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
which for many years has been one of 
the leading grain houses of the Pacific 
Coast, became interested in milling about 
a year and a half ago through pur- 
chasing the mill of the Vancouver 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, and since then has 
largely increased its milling interests. 
Besides the mills at Vancouver, Wash., 
and Missoula, Mont., it now operates the 
Eureka Mills, at Walla Walla, Wash., 
controlled for many years by the De- 
ment Bros. Co., the mill at American 
Falls, Idaho, operated by the American 
Falls Milling Co., Ltd., and recently it 
acquired controlling interest in the mill 
previously operated at San Francisco by 
C. R. Splivalo & Co. 

The headquarters of the company’s 
milling interest, as well as its grain in- 
terests, will be at Portland, Oregon, 
where I. C. Sanford is in charge of its 
milling department. 

BAKERS MUST ADVANCE PRICES 

The bakers of the north Pacific Coast, 
with the exception of the Portland bak- 
ers who have advanced the price of bread 
le a loaf and excepting a few bakers 
at Seattle and Tacoma who have held 
out against the suicidal price of 81,<¢, 
delivered wholesale, for the pound loaf, 
have been losing money, and at present 
hard wheat flour prices are riding for a 
bad fall unless they promptly increase 
the price. 

Basing bread cost on $12 bbl flour, 
which is $1@2 bbl below present quota- 
tions, the cost of the pound loaf deliv- 
ered to the grocer cannot be figured at 
less than 8%,c, which allows only Yc a 
pound leeway. An advance of Ic a 
pound is imperative, and as soon as low- 
priced flour supplies are exhausted a 
further advance of 1c will be absolutely 
justifiable, particularly in view of the 
May 1 advance in the wage scale, which 
among other things increases wages $1 
for night shifts. 

The baker is in an unfortunate posi- 
tion, as even a slight increase in bread 
cost always raises a hue and cry on the 
part of the unreasoning consumer, who 
submits to much heavier advances on 
other articles of food with only a mild 
protest. Portland bakers are barely 
making a living profit- since the recent 
increase of lc a pound, and yet the Port- 
land Grocers’ and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion has passed resolutions practically 
demanding that housewives boycott the 
bakers for the “arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted” advance. 

NOTES 

The Grange Co-Operative Milling Co., 
of Payette, Idaho, has incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital. 

The Farmers’ Equity Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., of Salina, Utah, has been incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

New community milling projects are 
being considered for Orville, Inchelum, 
Garfield and Winlock, Wash., and Clem, 
Oregon. 

Tacoma and Spokane bakery em- 
ployees have struck on account of the 
refusal of the bakers to sign up the new 
May 1 wage scale, which materially in- 
creases wages. 


‘L. T. Lovelace has succeeded F. F. 
West as north Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Montana Flour Mills Co., of 
Lewistown, Mont., with headquarters at 
Seattle. Mr. Lovelace travelled for the 
company in Montana before coming here. 

C. G. Tenger, formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., at Minneapolis, has 
this week taken up his duties as sales- 
manager of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., succeeding William Irons, who will 
represent the company on Puget Sound. 





BUYS PACIFIC COAST FLOUR 


Amount Estimated at 1,000,000 Bbis Bought 
for May-June Shipment by Grain 
Corporation 

Seattie, Wasu., May 6.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—All offers of flour to the Grain 
Corporation for May and June shipment 
to north Pacific Coast ports have been 
accepted, amounting, it is believed, to 
about 1,000,000 bbls of straights. The 
highest price paid is understood to have 
been $10.50 for May shipment and $10.60 
for June shipment, basis f.o.b. cars, coast 
terminals, 1014,-0z common jutes, and l5c 
higher free alongside ship. 

W. C. Tirrany. 








SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, May 3.—The 
skepticism shown by most flour buyers 
in the advance in priees during the month 
of April, and who anticipated a return 
to lower prices, has been largely dis- 
pelled. In consequence, a better demand 
prevails. Many jobbers and bakers have 
covered their requirements for the next 
60 days, during the week, paying an ad- 
vance of $1@2 bbl over previous pur- 
chases. 

While a few large bakers and macaroni 
factories are thought to be supplied for 
the balance of the season, the number is 
relatively small, and the opinion prevails 
that considerable flour will be required 
before the new crop is available. 

Local mills advanced prices this week 
30c, and are now asking $12.15 bbl, basis 
98’s, cotton. Washington and Oregon 
mills quote straight grade at $11.50@ 
11.75 and cut-off at $10.80@I11, an ad- 
vance over last week of approximately 
50e bbl on straight and 25¢ on cut-off. 
Kansas and Dakota mills are firm at 
$13.80@14, and Montana at $12.75@ 
13.50, in 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed is in firm demand, and offer- 
ings from the north not as plentiful as 
last week. Local mills have their output 
sold up, and have no surplus to offer 
jobbers. That a firmer market is due to 
prevail is the opinion shared by most 
buyers, which is inducing a speculative 
interest that has been absent all season. 
Bran was quoted at $40@42 ton; mixed 
feed, $42@43; shorts, $44@45; middlings 
are scarce at $57@60. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, May 3.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
33,895, or 79 per cent of capacity, this 
week, which compares with 33,423, or 78 
per. cent, last week, 24,645, or 74 per 
cent, last year, and 16,742, or 50 per cent, 
two years ago. 

A good volume of local flour business 
was reported by mills this week, with the 
market holding steady on the basis of 
$11.30 for patents and $11.15 for bakers. 
The millers declare they were urged by 
manufacturers on Puget Sound to raise 
quotations 40c bbl, but declined to do so. 
M. H. Houser, of the Grain Corporation, 
at a conference he held here with the 
millers on Wednesday, gave them plainly 
to understand that orders for export 
flour would not be issued to any mill that 
unreasonably raised the price of flour 
to domestic consumers. -Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not likely that quota- 
tions on patents and bakers will be raised 
until the added cost of government wheat 
makes it necessary. - 

There has been but little trading in the 
coarse grain market this week. Prices 
slumped when Chicago broke, but the 
market has since firmed up. At the close, 
$66.50@68 was bid for bulk corn, $52.25 
@53.25 for bulk oats, $54.50 for sacked 
oats, $54.50@55.50 for feed barley and 
$55@56 for brewing barley. The mill- 
feed market is also firm, but without 
change in price for the week. 
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The bakeries of Portland have added 
another cent to the wholesale price of 
bread, ——s the loaves cost the retailer 
9 and 13c. They give as the reason for 
the advance the increased cost of eastern 
flour, some of which is quoted as high as 
$13.50 here, the added cost of other ma- 
terials that enter into bread-making and 
also the greater labor cost. 

This advance went into effect May 1, 
notwithstanding an urgent protest made 
by the Retail Grocers’ Association of this 
city, which claims the advance was not 
warranted, and it-calls upon housewives 
to do their own baking of bread and 
rolls until the bakers see the error of 
their ways. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutu, Minn., May 5.—The “flour 
market was firmer last week, but trading 
lacked snap. Buyers well fixed as to 
supplies did nothing. Others who found 
it necessary to come in for near-by sup- 
plies were turned down or taken care of 
according to the ability of mills to han- 
dle their wants. The capacity of mills 
is sold up as far ahead as wheat stocks 
will warrant. Prices advanced 25c bbl. 

The durum mill reports a fair inquiry 
from the trade, but negotiated no busi- 
ness, owing to being booked ahead. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged. 

A few straight cars of rye flour were 
sold, but buying interest lagged. The 
unsettled condition of prices tends to re- 
duce trading. A sharp break today 
caused a decline of 20c bbl. Pure white 
is quoted at $4.95, No. 2 straight at 
$4.55, No. 3 dark at $3.60, and No. 4 
at $4. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
35,130 bbls flour, or 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 40,835, or 11 per cent 
above normal capacity, the previous 
week, and 11,450, or 32 per cent, a year 
ago. 

Millfeed remains firm. Mills have their 
output for May sold, and are not gen- 
erally fixed to offer anything further ex- 
cept small parcels occasionally. Buyers 
are bidding for stuff for later shipment 
and delivery. 

NOTES 

The Hagen-Berg Co. will hereafter be 
known as the Hagen Grain Co. 

Two cargoes of flaxseed are loading 
for shipment to the East, one of 100,000 
bus and the other 50,000. 

A cargo of 96,000 bus flaxseed arrived 
last week from Fort William, and graded 
No. 2. It is held in bond, 

Track receipts of wheat last week were 
negligible, and there was no sign of a 
market. With the Grain Corporation 
turning down requisitions for supplies, 
the situation is very dull. 


Barley stocks have been reduced by the 
shipment of several big cargoes. Buy- 
ers have cut their bids 4c on the top 
quality, and inside grades are unchanged. 
The range is now $1@1.14. 

Rye futures lacked activity. Interest 
in May has fallen flat but considerable 
attention is paid to July delivery. Prices 
have declined 12c since April 28, and 
half of this occurred today. 


Four package freight boats were in 
port today and lined up to take on an 
aggregate of 700,000 bus of grain, mostly 
wheat. They are the first of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation boats to load 
here this spring. - 

Considerable rye is being shipped from 
Minneapolis to Duluth by the Grain Cor- 
poration, presumably for eastern ship- 
ment either for domestic consumption or 
export. An unusual happening last week 
was the receipt of a cargo of 115,000 bus 
rye from Canada, consigned to a Duluth 
interest. 


President Julius H. Barnes, of the 
Grain Corporation, arrived home with his 
family last Friday for a short visit, 
leaving for New York agaM on Sunday, 
going by way of Minneapolis. During 
his stay he addressed members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade upon matters 
connected with the administration of the 
1919 wheat crop, and expressed the be- 
lief that, while problems of great per- 
plexity will present themselves, they will 
he solved properly and fairly, with the 
co-operation of the people in trade. - 


F. G. Carson. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 

discounts for cash to retail 

BENE OS avo as vecseses cise $14.40@14.65 
Spring patent, jute ............ 12.85 @13.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.50@10.75 
Spring clears, jute ..........++. 9.90@10.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 7.50@ 8.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.85@13.00 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ...... -. -$12.40@12.85 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 11.00@11.50 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.60@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$13.25@13.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ........ eves 12.76@13.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......... «+ 10.20@10.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.....$9.25@9.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute..... «++- 7.50@7.76 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Milling demand 
less active. Tendency to lower prices. Range 


for the week: st 

This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard ..... . 275@280 245 @280 220 
No. 2 hard ...... 270@275 241@275 217 
Se So ” aeee 280@285 260@285 220 
No. 2 red ..... ees 276 @ 283 257 @283 217 
ie. 1 MOF, B....-. 275 @292 246@285 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 262 @ 290 240@281 217 


No. 1 dark hard.. ...@... 250@290 224 

CORN—Offerings large during the week, 
but small at the close. Prices reacted after 
a sharp decline, and closed around the top. 
Range for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 

No. 6 mix.153 @163 154 @164 125@135 
No. 56 mix.153 @166_..... @ cere 130@150 
No. 4 mix.156%@168 158 @167% 151@155 
No. 3 mix.155% @169 159 @168% 155@163 
No. 6 yel..153 @165%154 @162 120@145 
No. 5 yel..155 @165 155 @162 125@153 
No. 4 yel..156 @168%158 @167% 140@162 
No. 3 yel..155 @171 159%@170 150@173 
No. 3 wh..156 @171 160 @169% 163@180 
OATS—Supply light. Elevator interests 


and shippers the best buyers. The close was 
at a good advance. Range for the week 
follows: 

Last week Last year 
66% @72 73 @86 
No. 3 wh 68 @73% 70 @74% 78% @87% 
Standard 69% @74% 70% @75 78% @87 
No. 2 wh 69% @75% 71%@75 80 @88 

RYE—Offerings fair, with millers buying. 
Market firmer. No. 2 closed at $1.72, musty 
No. 3 at $1.65. May closed today at $1.71; 
July, $1.73% bid. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were fair buyers of 
the better grades, and feed interests took the 
lower grades, Malting ranged $1.18@1.22, 
and feed $1.10@1.18. May closed at $1.12; 
July at $1.15% bid. 


This week 
No. 4wh 68 @73 


CORN GOODS—tTrade slightly better. 
Corn flour, $4.07% @4.10; cream meal, $4.05 
for yellow and $4.17% for white. Hominy 


grits, $4.22%; pearl hominy, $4.27%,—per 
100 lbs from warehouse, with car lots 2%c 
less, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bblis..... 201 187 112 102 
Wheat, bus..... 330 48 1,777 45 
Cee, WR. ccsce 2,02 1,865 817 629 
Oats, bus...... 1,672 2,917 109 2,412 
Rye, bus....... 188 21 336 81 
Barley, bus.... 558 267 1,006 79 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.50@14.10 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.75 @12.60 
First clear, cottom ............+. 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.00@10.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton..... - 8.50@ 8.95 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 6.95@ 7.25 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.00@14.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs ...... ~-@ 4.45 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs...... cooee @ 4.30 
Corn grits, cotton, 100 lbs ...... eeeee@ 4.20 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$40.50@41; standard fine middlings, $46.50@ 
47; rye feed, $39.50@40; flour middlings, 
$49.50@50.50; red dog, $56; oil meal, $58; 
hominy feed, $63,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were 12@i8c lower, Re- 
ceipts, 22 cars. Demand was brisk for all 
milling grades, and offerings were readily 
taken. No. 1 northern, $2.65@2.86; No. 2, 
$2.60@2.86; No. 3, $2.55 @2.83. 

BARLEY—Down 6@8c. Receipts, 177 
cars. Demand was good for the better 
grades, and offerings sold freely, low-grades 
being taken for feed purposes. No, 8, $1.18 
@1.29; No. 4, $1.10@1.25; feed and rejected, 
$1.09 @1.23. 

RYE—Declined 11@12c. Receipts, 45 cars. 
Demand was good from millers and shippers, 
and offerings were freely taken. Millers 
bought liberally to arrive. No. 1, $1.73@ 
1.85; No. 2, $1.72@1.85; No. 3, $1.70@1.78. 
CORN—Firm, with demand good from 


shippers and industries. Receipts, 76 cars. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.65@1.73; No.. 4 yellow, $1.63 
@1.71; No. 3 mixed, $1.64@1.71; No. 3 white, 
$1.65 @1.73. 

OATS—Declined %c. Receipts, 108 cars. 
Shippers and the local trade kept the mar- 
ket well cleaned up. - “ee 74@75ic; No. 
38 white, 73%@74%c; No. 4 white, 72% @ 


73%e. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 12,250 20,650 15,750 56,860 
Wheat, bus.. 29,480 11,700 69,680 10,400 
Corn, bus.... 105,540 111,220 11,120 284,420 


Oats, bus.... 238,680 519,640 84,000 1,178,003 


Barley, bus.. 277,890 104,040 89,490 133,271 
Rye, bus..... 60,750 14,025 40,500 7,100 
Feed, tons... 1,140 1,170 1,950 4,451 





DULUTH, MAY 3 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

SiLORGStG SOtORe sé cceavdvecdaves $12.60@12.75 
WIPMt CIOBP, JUCH ccccccvaccceecs 10.25@12.50 
Second clear, jute .........+... - 6.00@ 7.50 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


NO. 3 BOMOMNA ccc cccsccccrccces $12.25 @12.50 
Durum, patent ........e+eeee++- 12,00@12.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


PG SP MURRENS DRG 5 vk tices ctcvoccccwes SATO 


WMSS WRIEE FIO occcccicvcsccsesseces eo BS 
No. 3 dark rye,..... ecerccccee ersoee -. 8.60 
No. 2 rye ..seeees ee eecescvescice acsece 420 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
May 3...34,210 May 4...10,000 May 5...25,610 
Apr. 26..40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 Apr. 28..20,000 
Apr. 19..20,110 Apr, 20..18,845 Apr. 21..14,650 


Apr. 12..21,325 Apr. 13..16,925 Apr. 14,.13,460 

WHEAT—Continued shipping activity re- 
duced stocks in elevators 4,636,000 bus, leav- 
ing holdings at the close tonight of about 
9,743,000. Loading out in cars is being 
rushed in order to clean up supplies for 
which tonnage has been engaged to move. 
Boat shipments have slowed up, and the 
opening rush seems about over, 

With practically no receipts, and the Food 
Administration turning down requisitions, 
market conditions are lifeless. Wheat prices 
are nominally quoted at the government 
fixed basis. The trade looks for some in- 
crease in country shipments after growers 
have completed seeding. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 26 .... 67% @10% 178% 100@118 
April 28 .... 69% @70% 176% 100@118 
April 29 .... 665% @67% 166% 97@115 
April 30 .... 66% @67% 165 100@115 
pg ee 68 @70 169% 100@115 
May 2 ....¢. 67% @69% 171 100@115 
BEAT BS cccesse 68% @69% sachs 100@114 


May 4, 1918.. 77% @78% 135 @173 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
May 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Domestic—, -——Bonded——_, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
CEPR scsece swe 57 ee 
GOED socess 202 110 1,246 3 eee 3,379 
Rye .......2,678 6 240 eve eee eee 
Barley .... 106 466 718 74 12 214 
Flaxseed .. 226 259 1,804 98 6 94 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... be 12 398 1,965 42 1,380 
Durum .... oe 2 126 2,266 20 217 
Winter .... ee ee 4 405 oe 

Totals ... 0 14 528 4,636 62 1,597 
Oats ..cese 5 56 1 os 70 4 

Bonded... as ee 128 . - 812 
BVO sevcces 536 2 1, 013 ee 10 
Barley .... 2 5 58 706 111 1 

Bonded... os oa 11 oe as 36 
Flaxseed .. 23 3 38 o% oe 136 

Bonded... 97 ée 10 es 100 4 
COFM cccace 8 6 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May .3, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, -——grade ~ 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor }3,162 4 1,337 2 5 1 
2 dk nor j 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 220 ae 389 at 1 
All other 
spring ... 907 16 7,209 ‘~ 3 415 
1 am dur } 
1, 2 dur }2,302 6 
2am dur } 
3 am dur / 
3 dur 5 74 1 1 
All other 
durum ..2,081 134 504 va - 160 
1 dk hd w}) 
1,2 had w} 498 
2 dk hdwj) 
All other .. 
winter .. 499 oe 420 pe oe 
White ..... “0 4 - 
Mixed ..... . 2 1 30 
Totals ...9,743 161 9,854 6 10 6806 


FLAXSEED—Futures made fair advance 
under early support, but bearish influences 
precipitated a drastic break. In the down- 
turn, prices slumped 23%c before the mar- 
ket steadied. May 1, delivery day, brisk 
bidding advanced prices 12c without bring- 
ing out a seller. Buyers did not seem in- 
clined to follow further. Deliveries of only 
48,000 bus were reported. Most of the stock 
here is sold, and a 100,000-bu cargo was 
loading today for delivery in the East; an- 
other load of 50,000 bus is reported contract- 
ed for. Later buying by crushing interests 
improved the undertone, resulting in advanc- 
ing prices, so that at the close they show 
loss from April 26 of only 4@65e. Cash 
market firmer, spot bids being raised several 
cents. 

The last boatload of Canadian flaxseed 
that arrived is held in store, reported un- 
sold. It graded No. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c———Close——_, 

Opening May 4 
April28 High Low May 3 1918 
May ..$4.05 $4.07% $3.82 $4.00 $4.00 

July .. 4.04 4.07 3.81 3.99 4.03% 
Oct. .. 3.86 3.92 3.68 3.82 3.60 


APRIL GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments for the month of 
April at Duluth-Superior, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted), were as follows, in bushels: 





RECEIPTS— 1919 1918 1917 
Wheat—domestic ..... 133 81 411 
pS A er ee 4 31 2,233 
Totals, wheat ......... 137 112 2,644 
GR Cd eaetesceece vive 20 153 20 
BPS Pee =? os 1,239 
TES FeV TE e Tete 1,764 5 28 
Barley ....¥4 D cake pend os 9 231 484 
pS ee ee 5 12 87 
Re 245 101 156 
po eerie e 140 233 47 
1 Oe ee 2,320 847 4,705 
SHIPMENTS 1919 1918 1917 
Wheat—domestic .. .11,949 281 ,531 
BGO ctv ceca vccess ee 89 910 
Totals, wheat ......... 11,949 370 2,441 
Ce EAS bid. wae enlt-e 645.8 ook eee 
SEE 5.96.40 0.0% O24 C004 Ss Om 2 69 19 
ON 00 b.8k Foc te ste eK or 299 
PUES WU s Os pasar eode cones 2,450 3 226 
pT Pry Tee ere 388 96 49 
Bonded ........ ive 9 ar 116 
Flaxseed ........ fee 26 58 47 
PPS es os ees 5 
TOU: 66 0bks 60 b,n08e 8 14,824 596 8,205 
TOLEDO, MAY 3 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.90@12.50; spring, $13 
@ 13.50. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 


Toledo: 

WIGter WHOA DFAM 2.0 cc ccccncs $43.00 @ 46.00 
SOTIRE Wheat DERM 2. ccvcccccecs oaee s @44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45.00 @50.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... ~ ese + @46.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 49.00 @54.00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ « +y » @48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «+e» @68.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag. - «e+ + @10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 25 cars, 
CORN—Receipts, 26 cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 66 cars, 44 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


none contract. 


Wheat, bus... 372,000 25,200 se 620 1,100 
Corn, bus..... 32,500 62,800 9,540 21,300 
Oats, bus..... 134,250 126,800 219'870 71,800 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

i, | SPOPEREEEET OEE PEO $13.00@13.85 

SN Pee Cee Ped fo ees 11.80@13.00 

. , | APPT rt tr te rere 10.00@10.50 

oo A ee ee ee 7.50@ 9.00 
MILLFEED—Demand continues firm at 


Nominal quotations: 
$36@37 ton; gray 


unchanged prices. 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, 
shorts, $46@47; brown shorts, $46@47. 
WHEAT—Nominal quotations: Hard: No. 
1 dark $2.83@2.85, medium $2.81@2.83, yel- 
low $2.79@2.80; No. 2 dark $2.81@2.83, me- 
dium $2.78@2.79, yellow $2.77@2.78; No. 3 
dark $2.77@2.78, medium $2.75@2.76, yellow 
$2.73@2.74; No. 4 dark $2.71@2.75, medium 
2.65@2.70, yellow $2.63@2.64. Soft: No. 1 


sa78, No. $2.74@2 “15, No. 3 $2.70@2.73, 
No. 4 $2.62@2.68, No. 5 $2.55 @2.65. 
CORN—Nominal pr dachog tot White: No. 


No. 3 $1.70@1.71; No. 4 $1.67 

5 $1.64@1.66. Yellow: No. 2 
$1.73@1.75; No. 3 $1.71@1.74; No. 4 $1.68@ 
1.70; No. 5 $1.65@1.67. Mixed: No. 2 $1.71 
@1.73; No. 3 $1.71@1.72; No. 4 $1.67@1.70; 
No. 5 $1.64@1.66. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1 1918 


2 $1.72@1.73; 
@1.70; No. 


919 1918 1919 91 
Wheat, bus... 246,050 3,750 659,800 10,750 
Corn, bus..... 407,800 47,250 232,500 44,500 


- 302,600 656,500 262,500 710,000 


Oats, bus... 
16,500 255,000 60,600 289,500 


Rye, bus...... 


Barley, bus... 12,500 3,300 24,700 7,700 
Bran, tons.... 1,120 12,400 3,240 12,400 
Hay, tons..... 4,776 1,260 1,488 92 

Flour, .bbis.... 15,600 3,708 66,950 65,196 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 3 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $12.50@ 
13.35, 100 per cent $11.25@11.75, clear $9@ 
10.35, low-grade $7@8; soft wheat patent 
$11.75 @12.50, 100 per cent $11@11.50, clear 
$9@10.25, low-grade $6.50 @8.50; spring 
wheat 95 per cent $12.60@12.85, 100 per cent 
$11.75 @12.25, first clear $10.50@11.50, second 
clear $7@8,—jute. Rye flour, white patent 
$10@10.65, straight $9.60@10.35, dark $7.50 
@ 8.25. 

MILLFEED—Bran sold today at $40.25@41 
and middlings at $51@52.50. Oat feed sold 
at $30, No. 1 alfalfa meal at $43, No. 2 at 
$41.50 and white hominy feed at $60. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 94 cars, against 125 
last week. Demand good, with prices 8c 
higher. Closing prices of No. 2 red, $2.76. 
CORN—Receipts, 226 cars, against 369. 
Fair demand; prices unchanged to le lower. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.71%; No. 3 
corn, $1.70%; No. 2 yellow, $1.73; No. 3 
yellow, $1.71@1.72; No. 2 white, $1.74. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 

OATS—Receipts, 300 cars, against 241. 
Prices 1%@2c lower; demand quiet. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 72% @73c; No. 3 white, 
72% @78c; No. 4 white, 71@72c; No. 2 
mixed, 71%c 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 








Flour, bbis.... 72,370 58,240 95,550 
Wheat, bus... 278,450 106,834 145,620 
Corn, DUB. os. 351.000 342,899 388, 900 
Oats, bus..... 828,000 770,000 52 25, 520 
Rye, bus...... 14,300 1,716 7,130 
Barley, bus... 11,200 1,600 4,220 6,650 





BOSTON, MAY 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$14.25@15.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... 13.00 @13.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 13.00 @13.75 
Soft winter patents ............ 3.00@13.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 12.25 @13.00 
os | BR er oe 10.00@11.25 


MILLFEED—Demand for all kinds slow, 
with the market steady. Spring bran, $46; 


winter bran, $47.50; middlings, $51@56; 
mixed feed, $48@52; red dog, $58; gluten 
feed, $62@67; hominy feed, $62.90; stock 


feed, $59.50; oat hulls, reground, $33; cot- 
tonseed meal, $65.25,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firm market, 
moderate demand. White corn flour, 
@ 4.40; white corn meal, $4.10@4.15; yellow 
granulated, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; feeding, 
$3.45@3.50; cracked corn, $3.50@3.55; hom- 
iny grits and samp, $4.10@4.15; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $4.75,—all in 
100’s 

OATMEAL—Good demand, and market 
firmer. tolled is quoted at $4.35 per 100-Ib 
sack, with cut and ground at $5. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


with 


$4.35 


r-Receipts— r—Stocks— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*50,975 61,100 Jtteee ures 
Wheat, bus.. .254,500 -+.-+ 1,186,929 4,447 
SOF, DUG... 1,100 58,850 . 182,210 
Oats, bus..... 19,200 460,300 404, 192 867,288 
Rye, bus.....226,795 1,100 135,981 6,093 
Barley, bus... 1,050 BOP. sereleod« Vewes 
Millfeed, tons. See. | ~ BO & Seease. otibes 
erm meee: Dees: SUG BiSEe scccie  séeer 
CBSRtOR), CBSO. 62. ~BOBB ciceese sewer 
CAOTIOGS,  GRGe scc Eee sweeten (ewes 





*Includes 23,950 bbis for export, compared 

with 34,850 in 1918, 
RECEIPTS DURING MONTH OF APRIL 
1919 1918 


te a. EE ee eee *174,090 305,850 
Lo a OS ee ee 287,755 1,200 
Cl, SE 6 ba wevisoeer tues 4,800 176,950 
Ok SA era een ee 569,420 1,206,100 
BE. WO bree iniccesdivacdee 297,710 11,975 
SUOEIOG, GOD ccisceccivcees 1,050 10,770 
Deeereeee, BODO. cic veesnece 577 1,451 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 745 19,680 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 3,250 17,887 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 1,027 11,607 

*Includes 70,500 bbls for export, compared 


with 165,950 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing May 2, 1919: to Liverpool, 219,460 bus 
wheat; to Falmouth, f.o., 201,445 bus wheat 
and 187,200 bus rye; also to Falmouth, f.o., 
destination probably Hamburg, 114,000 140-Ib 
sacks flour. 





BALTIMORE, MAY 3 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $12.50@12.75 
Spring long patent ............. 12.00@12.40 
Spring first clear ........ccscee% 10.40@10.90 
Lol TS eT 11.85 @12.10 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 11.25@11.50 
Hard winter short patent....... 12.50@12.75 
Hard winter long patent ....... 12.15 @12.40 
Hard winter first clear ......... 10.40 @10.90 


9.25@10.25 
-@13.15 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent eens 





City mills’ spring patent ..... e -@13.156 
City mills’ winter patent........ -@12.65 
City mills’ winter straight. ee é -@12.40 


MILLFEED—Higher throughout, but trad- 
ing light. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $44.50@45.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $50@61; soft winter bran and mid- 
dlings, $52. 

WHEAT—Scarce and firm; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 559,198 bus; ex- 
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May 7, 1919 


ports, 520,255; stock, 694,539. With the 
government out of the market, offerings were 
confined to a few sample lots, and prices for 
the week ranged $2.15@2.74%. 
CORN—Stronger; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 137,027 bus; exports, 
1,800; stock, 327,960. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.75@1.76; range of 
southern for the week, $1.65@1.76; near-by 
spot yellow cob, bbl, "$8'@ 8.25. 
OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 90,990 bus; stock, 654,601. 
Closing prices: standard white, domestic, 
79% @80c; No. 3 white, domestic, 79@79%c. 
RYE—Firmer; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 684,898 bus; exports, 484,- 
292; stock, 1,509,124. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, $1.82 bid. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports at Baltimore in 
April, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


7—Receipts—, --Exports— 
Flour, bblis..... 471 417 364 255 
Wheat, bus..... 1,822 127 2,693 33 
Corn, DUS... 524 819 5 274 
Oats, bus....... 189 3,450 ose 1,813 
Rye, bus....... 2,373 92 1,488 110 
Barley, bus..... 85 2 eee 10 
Malt, ‘bus ..... 42 7 ese aoe 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 11 to Seay L 
1919, with comparisons (000's omitted): 

-—Receipts— --Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 1,677 1,489 1,187 1,044 
Wheat, bus..... 6,058 1,325 6,751 2,479 
Corn, bus....... 1,347 2,026 212 1,050 
Oats, bus....... 2,513 5,358 2,361 3,873 
Rye, bus....... 3,579 1,123 3,019 1,526 
sarley, bus..... 938 18 159 21 
Malt, bus ..... 265 215 vee ees 
Millfeed, tons.. 5 6 » +s 1 





BUFFALO, MAY 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ........+.+. a vevk @13.15 
Bakers patent .....-e.eeeeeeees . -@13.15 
Pisses GIOOAL oa vccdsrrccesdcvsves -@11.15 
Graham flour ......ccccecceesce -@13.00 


Rye, pure white .......-eeeeees -@10.55 








Rye, StFAIBNE . cv cccccsccsveccese «-+-@10.15 
Sacked 

Bran, per tom ....c.seseevesees Biracee @ 44.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @49.50 
MixeG feOd ...ccccsevscccrecces «eee» @51.50 
Flour middlings .......--++se+.+ eee + @54.5 
Red dog, per tom ....cceccceees oooe @B5Y. 
Barley ground feed, pure ...... 53.00@5i 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@6 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton ... .....@63.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 76.00 @78.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 69.00 @71.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......-++. 70.00 @72.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .....-++05% eevee @59.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

BACKOR wcccccccccccccccsceces - @63.00 


Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent. - @65.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOOE 66.65.5500 ces ccscnsnsese 8.75@ 9.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 35.00@36.00 

WHEAT—No spot offerings of desirable 
milling wheat, and inquiry was light. About 
80 cars of No. 1 hard winter arrived here 
this week by rail for a mill, and other re- 
ceipts were mostly soft white for cereal 
manufacturers. No. 1 northern, rail ship- 
ment, was held at $3.04 but dropped to $3, 
Philadelphia, at the close. 

CORN—There was a decline of 10c, fol- 
lowed by a steady advance. At the close, 
it was 1@2c higher than last week, and the 
feeling decidedly strong, as offerings were 
very light and millers in need of supplies. 
The only offerings were of No. 3 yellow, for 
which $1.80 was asked. 

OATS—Active and, although prices were 
1@2c lower early in the week, the decline 
Was recovered and the closing was strong. 
No. 2 white, 77%c; standard, Tic; No. 3 
white, 764%c; No. 4 white, 75%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Brewers here are awaiting a 
court decision, and maltsters will not buy. 
The range is $1.18@1.33 for feed to fancy 
malting. 

RYE—No offerings on track. Buyers for 
export bid 8c over Chicago May for No. 2, 
on track, through billed, 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 3 


FLOUR—Receipts, 700 bbls, and 26,089,120 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 5,570,320 lbs. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $11.50@11.75 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.25 @11.50 
HRGQUOOD GETAIBNE. oo ccccsvccceccs 12.20@12.65 
Kansas short patent ........... 13.00 @13.50 
Spring short patent ..... eceesee 13.50@13.90 
SPLIMG PACENE «cs cccccccccvsser 13.00@13.50 


Spring BPSt CIOSF 2 ic. sccccses 11.00@11.75 

WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 643,308 
bus; exports, 476,935; stock, 1,340,269. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 


$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 8 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE—wWithout net change. Quotations: 


No. 2 western, $1.76 per bu; near-by, as to 
quality, $1.65@1.70 

RYE FLOUR—Firm and higher in sympa- 
thy with recent strength of rye, but trade 
quiet. Quotations: $10@10.85, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Advanced 2c early in week, then 
broke 7c and afterwards recovered 5c. Mar- 
ket at the close quiet and largely nominal. 
Receipts, 41,829 bus; exports, 40,000; stock, 
109,055, Quotations, car lots for local trade: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ae as to quality and location, $1.75@ 
1.80. 


CORN GOODS—Dull at revised prices. 


Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy....... $....@4.10 
Gran, white meal, fancy ....... . @4.05 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... -» @4.00 
White table meal, fancy........ «+ @3.95 

Ordinary ground meal ........... ..-@3.00 

White corn flour, fancy .......... -»-@4.10 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... -.@4.10 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... -@4.10 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... -@2.35 


MILLFEED—Firm and higher, ender light 
offerings and a fairly active demand, par- 
ticularly for standard middlings. Quotations, 
ear lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Spot; in 100-lb sacks ......... $48.00@49.00 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 46.00@47.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


WPS co vivewesedsesecenesveede 46.00 @ 47.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 45.00@ 46.00 
White middlings, to arrive 

LOG-1D GACKB 2ccccccccccvccees 54.50@55.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

LOO-ED WRENS. 60 ck cbt scccieces 50.00@51.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 60.00@61.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 50.00@651.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47.00@48.00 
Linseed oil meal .......eeeeeees + @71.00 

OATS—Alternately higher and lower un- 
der conflicting outside advices, but without 
net change for week. Offerings only mod- 
erate, but trade quiet. Receipts, 249,349 bus; 
exports, 272,815; stock, 644,736. Quotations: 


Y. wo, ROT REEETTET EL eee 81% @82 

Standard white .......cccsceeee 81 @81% 
No. 3 white .....-eeeeeees nese 80 @80% 
pe errr Tren re ry ee 78% @79% 


OATMEAL—Quiet at revised figures. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib sacks, $3.85; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.93@9.13; pearl barley, in oo 
sacks, as to size and quality, $3.25@5 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in April were as follows, with comparisons: 






April, 1918 ...... 
April, 1917 ...... 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
April, 1926.....+6 434,328 4,654,073 248,956 

March, 1919 ..... 200,570 3,496,281 58,2 
April, 19268 222.6. 280,268 43¢ 7 713,138 
April, 1917 ...... 137,093 3,056,668 316,221 

Exports— 
April, 1919. ...... 356,562 4,097,609 177,928 
March, 1919 ..... 141,714 3,914,182 78,612 
391,655 401,056 
8 


2,741,808 408,7 





NEW YORK, MAY 3 

FLOUR—Dull, and buyers, doubtless 
swayed by circular issued by Grain Corpora- 
tion that 100 per cent flour would be sold 
to bakers if necessary at $11.50, have grown 
very cautious, especially as good buying last 
week probably filled requirements for a 
month at least. Grain Corporation credited 
with very limited purchases. Some clears 
were bought at $10, and rye at $9.25@9.60, 
both jute, Baltimore. tegular quotations: 
spring fancy patent, $13@14; standard pat- 
ent, $11.90@13.50; first clear, $11@11.40; 
Kansas straight, $12.75 @13.50; winter 
straights, $11.50@12; rye, $8.75@9.75,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 188,065 bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement slightly heavier than 
last week. Receipts, 1,250,400 bus. 

CORN—Market developed strength at the 
close, and prices advanced about 6%c. Of- 
ferings were very small. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.82%; No. 3 yellow, $1.79%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.81%. Receipts, 18,200 bus. 

OATS—Price changes were not so erratic 
as corn, but the market, owing to better ex- 
port inquiry, was quite firm. Quotations 
were 78% @80c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 290,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 6 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.40@12.80 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.90 @12.40 
WRENS GIRS, JUGS (66s cede wcndes 10.10@10.40 
Second clear, jute .......+.see0- 6.00@ 7.00 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May 10.... cesess 175,920 363,340 330,135 
May 3.... 371,210 210,640 424,645 354,165 
April 26... 371,535 180,520 451,635 380,775 
April 19... 381,565 160,595 437,535 375,355 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May 10.... «-s++. 16,415 39,005 17,810 
May 3.... 42,130 13,295 34,675 6,425 
April 26... 57,715 25,160 43,120 9,920 
April 19... 95115 2,200 31,455 21,765 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Mar. 1.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar. 8.. 66 59,025 253,100 120,715 10,630 eee 
Mar, 15. 66 59,025 274,295 124,255 4,900 6,245 
Mar, 22. 66 70,385 274,855 99,185 1,200 675 
Mar, 29, 66 70,385 277,240 89,135 ove rT 
Apr. 6. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 eee 1,796 
Apr. 12. 66 70,385 289,145 99,026 eee 
Apr. 19. 66 70,385 318,445 82,710 2,585 9,765 
Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 93,285 eas 
53 56,510 232,440 113,670 1,440 4,260 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(May 6) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: , 

Year ago 

BOR oc ccestecs - - $38. eons. 00 $33.00@34.30 
Stand. middlings. 44.50@45.50 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings... 50.50@651.50 .....@..... 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 55.00@56.00 48.00@48.35 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$63.50@64.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 37.50@38.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 


Corn meal, yellowft .........-+. %8.60@ 3.75 
Rye flour, white® .........s.005 10.30@10.40 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 10.40@10.50 
Graham, standard, —_— is Kiem + 10,40@10.50 
Rolled oats** . Choe cceecowce Teer © Sa 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 12.00@18.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00 @22.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 13,00@17.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 16.00@256.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 25.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 28.00@35.00 


Flaxseed screenings, tom ....... 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 25.00@40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 15.00@18.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........+-5+:5 - @66.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 

Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


tPer bbl in 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... ‘ $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.18% 
HOG GPEIGE 2 660s a cse wees 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.20% 
res ee ee 2. 181% 
ROG GUPUM oc ceveccevces 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.20% 
Flard Winter ..nccccscoce 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.16% 
Wek WIE we ce sccesceve 2.18% 





Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 

WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: May 4 
April 26 1918 


Wheat, bus ...... 991,800 





Flour, bbis ...... 17,376 11,838 
Millstuff, tons 1,287 894 
CORR, WOR iccccccs 49,280 199,680 
Oats, DUS .cccesee 326,400 451,730 
Barley, bus ...... 0 563,160 211,680 
ee: TOE ca canors 321,300 226,200 74,880 
Flaxseed, bus... 93,000 71,400 89,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 4 

May 3 April 26 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 1,323,350 1,392,530 120,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 412,813 438,079 341,768 
Millstuff, tons 15,539 15,222 11,881 
Corn, DUS ..csvccs 45, 630 35,960 189,420 
Oats, DUB:.rcc. ice 278,760 269,100 935,240 
Barley, bus ...... 647,400 730,940 364,140 
FG; DUD sc vccect 407,540 428,640 80,040 
Flaxseed, bus .... 25,300 2) ar 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29. 162@163 67% @68% ..... @169 101@112 
30. 161@162 66% @67% 168% @168% 101@112 
May 

1.. 168@16470 @71_..... @173 103@114 
2.. 167@168 68% @69% ..... @172% 103@114 
3.. 169@170 68% @69% 172% @173% 103@114 
5.. 167@168 66% @69% ..... @166% 103@113 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merse on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): May 4 May5 

May 3 Apr. 26 1918 1917 





No. 1 dark 1,480 1,314 dee 

No. 1 northern. 4,389 4,983 1,027 

No. 2 northern. 139 146 1,403 

Other grades 4,960 6,813 4,718 
Totals .......10,968 138,256 78 7,534 

| ae 9,611 10,096 or ose 

IM ISIS voces’ 5,608 6,263 

Em 2926 ccdcses 16,755 17,694 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May 4 May5 May 6 
a 3 Apr. 26 1918 1917 1916 


COFR ecce 14 883 152 83 
Gate cise 229 1,610 1,012 6,010 2,157 
Barley ..2,183 2,064° 1,158 728 145 
Rye ....5,783 6,716 156 252 238 
Flaxseed, 650 68 31 199 74 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 














April 30... 130 123 1 2 210 75 
MAY Fou... 92 98 es ee 210 90 
May 2 140 =128 1 es 220 209 
May 3 .... 142 145 1 2 334 122 
May 5 .... 140 236 es 4 317 iil 
May 6 .... 204 168 o's 2 431 227 

Totals... 848 898 3 10 1,722 834 





Clarence M. Clark, cashier of the Dun- 
dee (N. Y.) National Bank, and now with 
the American Red Cross Commission in 
Berlin, writes home that, in travelling 
across Germany, he noticed many fields 
of winter wheat, all of which appeared 
to be in fine condition. 
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Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, May 5.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
May 4 May 6 
Destination— May3 Apr.26 1918 1917 
London ........ 92 17 . 1 


Liverpool ...... 20 23 6 12 
Glasgow ....... 80 36 “e 7 
TRE 6 kv vcskon 11 51 oa ‘- 
Pe ee es 12 on 23 
| as we Ka ee 13 
, 8 5 06 oe 
Falmouth ..... 482 216 
) I” ae ee 2 
Nantes ........ 27 
Mediterranean 
POPS 2 cc. caes 60 
i. eee 17 7 
DY éeodiges 11 13 
REPO oe es 3 es 
Rotterdam ..... .. 3 o8 42 
Gibraltar ...... 232 290 es 
Copenhagen .... oe 3 
aA 7 9 
J, ae 8 1 ‘> 
Se eee 6 3 9 
co. eee 9 
San Domingo .. 11 > 
Other W. I.’s .. 13 17 19 
Cen. America... 10 1 ee 
MENS Se 6 248.8 6 Pi 1 
Gener &. A. ccs rr 7 
BROS vivkas ctr 10 2 7 iis 
CUED bc cies ces os oo 2 > 19 
Total: oo. co 1,053 748 64 150 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
———May 3—___—_"__——_ 





preter 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore... 638 324 687 1,286 993 

Boston...... 770 +e 502 244 ees 

Buffalo..... 4,929 92 6,056 2,005 988 

Chicago..... 1,442 3,994 1,624 2,585 

Detroit..... 60 145 38 oe8 

Duluth...... See 202 2,678 106 

Galveston... 10 ete 1 263 

Indianapolis 690 172 eee dies 

Kansas City 1,735 429 1,071 72 

Milwaukee.. 2,016 104 440 470 

Minneap’lis 10,968 12 2,461 5,783 

N. Orleans... 1,179 60 316 

Newp. News... ons 78 ese 

New York.. 563 15 3,195 1,809 

Omaha .... 835 377 518 202 

Peoria ..... 114 109 ee 

ly ee a 434 114 547 666 

St. Louis.... 166 382 420 55 

Toledo ..... 573 23 594 133 

LMROD .ccc% 3,943 see cee 280 








Totals ...49,502 4,245 21,507 17,246 14,235 
Last year... 2,194 16,111 20,724 1,000 4,299 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
11,821,000 bus; oats, 33,000. 

Increases—Corn, 664,000 bus; rye, 12,000; 
barley, 92,000. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
May 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Oats Barley Flax 
Cs ak bsecopess 773 732 
eer 179 115 "36 
Consolidated ..... 43 74 13 
ot 62 250 eee 
Weette wicccves 54 33 45 
Grain Growers 483 454 ace 
Fort William ... 308 101 28 
IEEE. b0'6 2.68: 6 54 95 eee 
at. 2eaore 575 184 44 
Northwestern » ove 


Can, Northern » ; : 
Thunder Bay 








Ce HOWE cai ce 386 242 73 
Sask. Co-op. - 271 219 94 
Richardson ...... 145 109 31 
Day. & Smith 182 258 ° 

"BOOMS weicceves 1,800 4,098 401 
BORE ED cic cs cic 6,543 1,856 681 
PROCGIPUS 2 cccccse 39 333 33 
Lake shipments. . 71 323 89 
Rail shipments... 52 13 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a8 Re 1-O. Weweess 2 
No. 1 northern..6,032 No, 2 C. W...... 428 
No, 2 northern..3,705 No, 3 C. W...... 720 
No. 3 northern..4,349 Ex. 1 feed ..... 495 
ae. & ceaaiusos< 6.238 2 BOR accssesss 605 
Gs .@. ves bb es va% 3000 3 OOS beidszien 1,630 
ss Te 2,876 BO08. ooviscwiiny 160 
FOGG oeesives versie 108, OCRSRS i ies ceicne 759 
a ae 625 oe 

- ees siocakas 4,800 

WOUND vsvwdss 3,525 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—  -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr, Track May July 





April 29...$3.84 3.84 3.84 3.83 3.83 
April 30... 3.86 3.86 3.86% 3.85 3.85 
May 1 3.96% 3.96% 3.96 3.94% 3.94% 
May 2. 4.04% 4.04% 4.04 4.02% 4.00 
May 3. 4.00 4.00 4.01 4.00 3.99 
May 6. 3.92% 3.92% 3.94 3.93 3.92% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 93 89 68 50 31 199 
Duluth..... #120 3 48 226 265 1,898 

Totals.... 213 92 116 276 296 2,097 

*Includes Canadian. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to May 3, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ... 5,226 4,830 1,845 826 
Duluth ........ *3,451 2,404 2,934 2,310 


4,779 3,136 























Totale@ .6ss.. 8,677 
*Includes Canadian, 


7,234 
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WHEAT AND WORLD NEEDS 


(Continued from page 527.) 

Milling Division directed by one of your 
fellow-townsmen. The intelligent help- 
fulness which that Milling Division ex- 
tended to the smaller mills of America 
in the way of instruction, the communica- 
tion of sound milling and business prac- 
tice, the divulgence even of the trade 
secrets wrung by larger experimenta- 
tion, has immensely improved the mill- 
ing of the United States. I am glad to 
bear this testimony to the spirit of sacri- 
fice in the interest of a wider public 
service which that phase of Milling Divi- 
sion activity revealed. 

~ We believe that public control, to the 
extent which it is justified in exercising, 
can only give effective results and avoid 
creating unnecessary distress by availing 
itself of the experience hard-bought by 
men in each particular trade, when that 
advice is honestly tendered and ably di- 
rected. 





TEAM-PLAY IN EUROPE 


I_want you to realize also that I be- 
lieve the greatest demonstration of team- 
lay which the career of Herbert Hoover 
as so far developed, is taking place to- 
day in Europe. With the armistice there 
was a total relaxation on the part of 
every agency engaged in prosecuting the 
war, but no discontinuance of clear 
thinking and decisive action by Herbert 
Hoover. 

These countries abroad, allies, newly- 
liberated regions and enemy countries as 
well, were living on the contents of their 
larder, dazedly blind to the fact they were 
eating the food reserve that carried them 
to the new harvest. Gasping from the 
cessation of a death struggle, confusedly 
enjoying the respite in the sensation of 
regaining their chance to exist, they were 
paying no attention to the morrow; nor 
could they with their scanty reserves, 
with the greatest care and skill, fully 
providé until the new harvest. 

Herbert Hoover, with far-seeing vision, 
as early as last November, began to pre- 
pare food. From the President, as com- 
mander-in-chief, he secured the direc- 
tions to the army to construct food stores 
at favorable points abroad, with instruc- 
tions to resell those foods when needed 
by the Relief Administration. As fast 
as newly liberated areas were created 
into the definite status of new states, 
such as Czecho-Slovakia, Greater Serbia, 
and Poland, and as fast as those states 
which had proven friendly to us ar- 
ranged the necessary details, the Ameri- 
can treasury with far-seeing vision ad- 
vanced them the funds needed to sustain 
their national existence, capitalizing their 
resources of character and the potential- 
ity of future production on their part to 


preserve them in their present need. 
Three hundred million dollars will be 
thus invested in the future of these 
smaller nations in the four months from 
April 1. 

The Black Sea ports of Roumania, 


reached through the Golden Horn, pro- 
vide relief for that unfortunate friend. 
Christian Turkey, through its ports on the 
Black Sea, locked for four years from 
relief by the enemy control of the Dar- 
danelles, has received, with the aid of 
the Armenian Relief Commission, her 
vital requirements of food, medicines and 
clothing. Greater Serbia, north from 
Salonika over the railroad re-created aft- 
er its destruction by the Bulgarians, and 
eastward through the Adriatic ports, has 
had its natural existence assured. Czecho- 
Slovakia, an oasis of orderly govern- 
ment in the midst of the sea of European 
anarchy, has been fully supplied relief 
from the Adriatic by rail across the old 
empire of Austria, and by river, guarded 
up the Elbe from Hamburg, through 
Germany itself. 

Poland, re-created from the fragments 
that Austria restored, and the disintegra- 
tion of Russia, and the restoration of the 
stolen territory formerly included in the 
German Empire, has developed an ap- 
parently stable government, though sur- 
rounded on every side by foes and faced 
with’ the necessity of protecting its own 
frontiers on every hand. Food from 
Danzig across Germany to the extent of 
five trainloads a day, guarded by Ameri- 
can soldiers, poured into the capital of 
Poland, and it is a striking tribute when 
Count Harodyski said: “It is the first 
time in history that a nation ever made 
Poland a pledge—and kept it.” 

The Baltic States, and far Finlatid, re- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ceiving American food even while its 
ports were filled with floating ice, have 
been enabled, relieved from the fear of 
famine within, to successfully resist the 
onslaught of Russian Reds. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 


As far back as last November, General 
Pershing assured Mr. Hoover that any 
army officer out of the thousands who had 
proved their energy and ability that Mr. 
Hoover may need in an American Relief 
Administration for work in Europe, 
would be assigned to his service, and 
largely from this source of volunteer 
army service, plus civilians of proved 
ability, there has been constructed over 
the whole of Europe a web of American 
administrative genius, inspired by Ameri- 
can sympathy and humanity, which has 
pushed the shadow of black famine back 
clear to the Russian border. 

What a part Russia could have played 
under intelligent leadership in the pres- 
ervation of the world! Its vast fertile 
crop areas, producing in an ordinary 
year more bread grain than all of the 
United States and Canada combined, by 
intelligent production-producing policies, 
by orderly and safe distribution, could 
have saved and have relieved the distress 
of millions and saved thousands and thou- 
sands of needlessly sacrificed lives in its 
neighboring countries. 

The granary of Russia is, figuratively 
speaking, a stone’s throw from the great 
food vacuum of Europe; but under the 
crazy economic system stifling its own 
production, Russia, instead of preserving 
the world, instead of bolstering up the 
faith of despairing peoples by evidences 
of brotherliness indeed, holds out its own 
hands, instead, appealingly to other for- 
tunately unenlightened countries. 


AMERICA’S RECORD 


The brotherhood of man preached by 
word of mouth and discredited and de- 
stroyed by unintelligent and unjust prac- 
tice would stand’ today condemned by all 
the world except that the great democ- 
racy of the West has illustrated it in a 
practical and efficient manner. 

American food, carried by American 
ships, both supplied by American finance 
and made effective by American organi- 
zation, has written such a page of Ameri- 
can history as I believe will stand in our 
view with equal pride beside the splendid 
record of our army. 

It is in the hope of success against 
almost insurmountable obstacles that I 
have spread before you the record of 
co-operative. team-play under which the 
Food Administration has been adminis- 
tered. 

CO-OPERATION IN WHEAT ADMINISTRATION 

It is because I hope to create a just 
and successful Wheat Administration by 
using the same methods which I have here 
recounted that I am glad to have a chance 
to present to you these phases of the 
problem. 

Instead of using the wide powers of 
arbitrary control as delegated to the 
President under the act, I hope to ap- 
proach most of the problems by co- 
operative agreements with the various 
agencies involved. I hope by agreements 
freely made and satisfactory to each side 
to apply in administration just and sound 
principles of commercial practice. 


BASIC POLICIES 


The fundamental policies on which this 
Wheat Administration must be based I 
conceive to be these: 

First: that the $2.26 guaranty basis 
must be made effective to every producer. 

Second: that, if ir making it effective, 
the national government acquires large 
stocks of wheat, as it undoubtedly will, 
the resale policy, when decided, shall be 
with due consideration for the interests 
of the American consumer, as well as the 
interests of the American treasury; and 
that the American consumer will not pay 
more for his flour than the equivalent of 
the wheat price accepted concurrently 
from the foreign buyer. 

There has been a great demand for an 
immediate and radical lowering of living 
costs, but as far as wheat is concerned, 
having a peculiar value because of the 
high food content, which can be trans- 
ported with a minimum of strain on ves- 
sel-capacity, this expectation, as I con- 
ceive it at present, is not justified by the 
facts. 

Final figures of crop production 
throughout the world and of the demand 
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to fall upon it, should indicate, when 
approached in the spirit of eg appre- 
ciation of public responsibility, a proper 
level of realization. 


FOREIGN DEMAND ANT’ SUPPLY 


America, with its undoubted crop sur- 
plus, could force a lower basis by build- 
ing an export embargo around its own 
fortunate production, and refuse to share 
its plenty with the world; but I conceive 
that that is not the American ideal, nor 
the American spirit. 

The great food vacuum of Europe, 
where 450,000,000 people have been 
touched by the ravages of war, must be 
supplied. People so desperate in need 
that their seed grain has been consumed; 
that their work-cattle and horses have 
been eaten; people whose male popula- 
tion has been decimated by the destruc- 
tion of war, cannot rebuild their crop 
production in a year. 

Three countries, India, Roumania and 
Russia, normally contribute to the over- 
seas movement of food, annually, 300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and rye; and be- 
sides that 350,000,000 bushels of corn, 
barley and oats. 

India, suffering from a famine, will 
not only have no surplus, but must draw 
upon the food reserves of Australia for 
its own people. Roumania, stripped and 
despoiled by a 12-month enemy occupa- 
tion, cut off by distance and broken 
transport from immediately available 
succor, except that of prostrate Russia, 


which could aid not at all, has little 
chance to seed it customary area of 
grain. Russia, normally producing 1,- 


200,000,000 bushels of bread grains, for- 
merly contributed only 10 per cent of 
that for export, and you are your own 
best judges as to what chance Russia has 
for maintaining even 90 per cent of her 
normal production for her own use. 

You cannot take such vast quantities 
out of the world’s flow of food without 
causing the strain of replacement to rest 
on other shoulders. 

The Central Empires, for the first 
time in five years, will be allowed to en- 
ter the market for their crop deficit this 
coming year. Their acreage of winter 
grains has been fairly accurately ascer- 
tained to be 84 per cent of the normal; 
while the productivity of their land has 
shrunk far below the normal, because of 
the absence of artificial fertilizer and the 
labor for proper cultivation. 

The allied countries all show a shrink- 
age in crop acreage prepared for this 
coming harvest, and cannot hope to se- 
cure at home as important a_ produc- 
tion as the past year. 

MODERATE PRICE DECLINE 

The scale of food prices in America 
should show moderate and steady de- 
creases, but a national industrial policy 
that is based solely on an immediate and 
radical lowering, is, I think, made with- 
out a complete and intelligent analysis 
of the world’s food situation as a whole. 

Thank Providence, these countries are 
learning to reform their economic exist- 
ence and construct their own commercial 
life again. 

The Belgian Relief Commission dis- 
continued its existence, after four years 
of active service, on the first of this 
present month. Harmonizing the inter- 
ests of governments who had flown at 
each other’s throats, maintaining a food 
transport against 3,000 miles of subma- 
rine-infested sea, feeding 8,000,000 peo- 
ple as a unit, the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission will stand, I believe, always high 
in American consecration of purpose and 
efficiency of practice. Eight million peo- 
ple, with hot hate against the enemy oc- 
cupation of their homeland, kept alive 
with intelligent discrimination of food 
supplies, qualities and values for the day 
of their final redemption! 

In other countries today—Roumania, 
Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland—the 
helpful hand of American experienced 
business administration is extended as 
they take the first frail steps to regain 
their national status. American co-op- 
eration, encouragement and advice is 
helping to form agencies of export in 
these countries by which they can soon 
maintain their own existence without 
charity from their big brother. The 
broken bones of economic and commer- 
cial fractures are being slowly knit, but 
for another year, at least, America must 
play the big brother to those helpless 
smaller children. 


Abroad, more or less interested and 
selfish people aré spreading throughout 
the world the story of tremendous and 
burdensome supplies of food, particular- 
ly wheat,—perhaps half believing it 
themselves. The demonstration today in 
America that the second largest crop of 
wheat America ever’ raised has been ful- 
ly marketed and the price placed above 
the government fair-price level, has 
caused a shift of a prognostication of 
their effective date into the next har- 
vest, instead of the last. 

I hope for no crop disaster in America, 
for I believe that the food need devel- 
oped by the investigations and the ex- 
periences of the last four months is 
sufficient indication that it would be the 
act of Providence itself if America 
should grow by far the largest wheat 
crop it ever raised. 

What the resale basis of that crop 
should be I would not, at this time, at- 
tempt to say; but I could protest with 
all the strength of which I am capable 
that cheap and unremunerative farm 
prices are not a desirable element in the 
immediate future. Again and again in 
our history the availability of a na- 
tional agricultural production, and the 
ready realization of value upon it, has 
saved our financial system from collapse. 
Again and again in our history the pros- 
perity of agricultural regions of this 
country has sustained the industrial 
structure in activity, and it was never 
more needed than today. 


CHEAP FOOD AN ASSET 


Cheap food, when that cheap food can 
be produced naturally and profitably, is 
a great asset for any people, though 
cheapness itself is largely relative, both 
in its relation with other commodities 
and, especially today, in the relation of 
American prices with those ruling in 
more sorely-stricken countries of Europe. 
But artificial lowering of a price, with- 
out regard to its world value, would be 
a great misfortune in America and a 
grievous economic error. 

America has always been a _ self-re- 
specting nation of people and I hope 
never will descend to the artificial sub- 
sidy of its table. I hope the spirit of 
independence and self-reliance of our 
people will be such that they would 
choke to think that the national treasury 
was contributing charity, indirectly, 
with every mouthful that they eat. 


NO ARTIFICIAL SUBSIDY - 


It has been deliberately and seriously 
proposed that the Wheat Director should 
say, today, that this coming wheat crop 
wil! be resold to the consumers of Amer- 
ica on a basis variously stated as from 
$1 to $1.25 per bushel. 

If the development of crop yields and 
the relaxation of world’s consumptive 
demand justify, on the fairest of 
analyses, a revision of the world price 
basis, as far as it can be ascertained 
with the present dislocation of the usual 
influences, then incidental subsidizing of 
the table may be justified to that extent. 
But I feel deeply and state strongly that 
not with my consent shall a policy of 
deliberate and artificial subsidizing take 
place; and such recommendation is also 
made without full appreciation of the 
difficulties which may prevent its realiza- 
tion in the way of ineffective control of 
the coming wheat crop. 

The Wheat Director can see no author- 
ity in the act to govern maximum prices, 
and if any such policy of resale should 
be today announced, and if because of 


crop shrinkage or a better appreciation 


of large demands the Grain Corporation 
should not secure at its fair-price level 
the wheat crop of the country, how could 
it make that pledge effective? 

I am convinced the manly, honest and 
frank thing to do is to present these 
phases to the American public, through 
conferences such as this with you, that 
the difficulties and the limitations may 
be more intelligently appreciated, that 
extravagant expectation should not be 
encouraged, that the question should be 
approached in the spirit of world help- 
fulness, which is thoroughly American, 
and I am desirous that an understand- 
ing of these conditions should sustain 
that which I believe is the true Ameri- 
ean ideal, which is that, for another year 
at least, America will be playing big 
brother to all of Europe—helpful, re- 
sourceful, and generous. 
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There is quite a brisk demand in Lon- 
don for flour, in spite of milder weather. 
Supplies have not materially increased, 
and the average weekly arrivals of coun- 
try and outport flour for the past month 
have been only a little over 6,000 sacks. 
One great difficulty in the way of get- 
ting enough outside flour into London 
is the lack of cars and _ locomotives. 
Scarcity of labor and raw materials also 
delays a speedier reparation of war 
losses. 

A shortage of over-sea oats has re- 
cently been made good by liberal ship- 
ments from Ireland and Scotland by 
means of coasters, and it is understood 
that considerable imported flour has 
been, or is about to be, landed here from 
the north of England. 

The stocks of over-sea flour in the 
north were recently placed as high as 
3,700,000 sacks, but some of this has 
lately been shipped to the Continent, 
for the relief of devastated districts. 
Some of the flour thus utilized for relief 
purposes was not much more than low- 
grade, but it is believed that good-class 
straights were also shipped to France or 
Belgium. Millers in the north are still 
heing allocated flour for mixing into 
their G.R. sacks, but they complain that 
it is nearly all of Japanese or Chinese 
origin, colory but very weak. 

In London the weekly allocations have 
been running very small for some time, 
probably not more than 10,000 to 12,000 
sacks, .Of this from 40 to 50 per cent 
consists of flour held outside the London 
area, and agents or jobbers have to add 
rail carriage before they can sell the 
goods in London. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still quite firm, Midlo- 
thian being held at £33@34 per ton, ac- 
cording to quality, while coarse, medium 
and fine Aberdeen stand at £29 10s. 
There is no American coarse oatmeal 
here, but medium and fine varieties have 
dropped to £28 per ton, no doubt due 
to this being a subsidized article, which 
the authorities have sold at less than the 
actual cost price. There has been talk 
of a further cut by the latter and hold- 
ers have hastened to get rid of what they 
had in hand, by cutting rates. 

Rolled oats are not very plentiful on 
spot, Midlothian being very firm at £34 
@£34 10s per ton, while the moderate 
amount of American offering is strong 
at £30. 

MILLFEED 


The reduction in the price of millfeed 
mentioned in recent correspondence has 
already had the effect of clearing a fair 
amount of the accumulations, and mid- 
dlings at £12 and bran at £11 per ton, 
ex-mill, now are enjoying a ready sale. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money was very cheap for a few days, 
loans being obtainable at as low as 2 
per cent, but suddenly a strong demand 
set in and they jumped to 3@34%. The 
very cheap money led to some large ap- 
plications for ‘treasury bills and the 
seeming abundance of supplies was 
quickly absorbed. The pressure was 
short-lived, and money is again in .ample 
supply, with short loans obtainable at 
24%,@3 per cent, and seven-day loans 
at 3@3Y. 

The banks have been steady buyers 


of May and June bills, and rates are a 
shade easier. Three months’ bank bills 
are offered at 33%,@3%% per cent, four 
months’ at 35,@3 11-16, six months’ at 
3 11-16@3 13-16, and trade bils at 4@ 
4. The bank rate is 5 per cent. 

The return of the Bank of England 
shows the stock of gold to be £84,928,- 
182, against £61,429,192 at the same time 
last year, while the reserve stands at 
£28,214,582, compared with £31,880,757 
a year ago. 


LONDON STOCKS 


The quarterly statement of stocks in 
the port of London has just been pub- 
lished, and the supply of over-sea flour 
turns out to be quite small, as was ex- 
pected, being 61,895 sacks, or 63,907 be- 
low the figure of Jan. 1 last. The stock 
consists of 44,477 sacks of American 
flour, which. probably includes some Ca- 
nadian; 7,528 of English flour, 4,787 of 
continental flour, and 5,103 from Aus- 
tralia, Japan and China. 

All this flour came to London by 
water and, in addition, there is a small 
stock of 2,010 sacks in railway depots. 
The deliveries of imported flour in Lon- 
don out of granary during the past 13 
weeks have amounted to 349,177 sacks, 
averaging 26,859 per week, which is low- 
er than for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 
1918, when it was 30,419 sacks. 

The stocks of imported wheat in the 
port of London are more liberal than 
those of flour, but are still small in com- 
parison with the stocks on hand Jan. 1 
last. Today’s stock is but 288,606 qrs, a 
falling away of 328,763. It is probable 
that stocks in millers’ hands in London 
are fairly heavy, but on this point no 
certainty exists. 

CHINESE FLOUR UNPOPULAR 

Chinese flour is most unpopular in 
the London market. For some time there 
has been quite a large supply of it stored 
here, and the Royal Commission — on 
Wheat Supplies has apparently made up 
its mind that it will get rid of it; ac- 
cordingly, a large proportion of the re- 
cent allocations of imported flour have 
consisted of this grade. 

The importers who act as distributing 
agents have endless trouble with the 
factors whom they supply. To make 
matters worse, the flour is stored in an 
out-of-the-way warehouse, from which it 
is extremely difficult to take delivery. 
One day last week there were no less 
than 94 vans and motor-trucks in line 
at one time, and the congestion that oc- 
curred can be imagined. 


THE LONDON FLOUR SHORTAGE 


As previously reported in this depart- 
ment, the stocks of flour in London are 
short, although those in -the north of 
England are very heavy. As a result, 
flour is being brought by coasting steam- 
ers from Liverpool to London. It is 
understood that the freight alone 
amounts to 5s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
while landing and other charges amount 
to about another 1s 6d. The government, 
therefore, loses about 30s on every sack 
of imported flour, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, becomes a costly luxury to 
the taxpayer. 


A MUNIFICENT SALARY 


During the week considerable space 
in the daily papers has been devoted to 
the cost of the army and the loss caused 
by fraud and waste. .As an instance of 
the latter, the following incident is given, 
and is of particular interest to the flour 
trade, as it concerns a government ap- 
pointment in connection with flour: 

In March, 1916, the war office ob- 
tained treasury sanction to engage an 
expert for such period as might be neces- 
sary to purchase flour in Canada at a 
salary of £1,500 per annum, plus a de- 


tention allowance of £2 a day, or £2,230 
per annum in all. The war office stated 
that the appointment would be for the 
period of the war or until the require- 
ments arising out of the war were met. 

As a result of the establishment in 
1917 of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, the army council considered 
that, to avoid competition, its purchaser 
should in future work under the Wheat 
Export Co., the American agent of the 
commission,, but the latter was unwilling 
to pay a higher salary than £1,600, with 
no detention allowance. 

The war office, being committed to the 
payment of the higher emoluments, re- 
ferred the matter to the treasury, which, 
in view of the arrangements made with 
the Wheat Export Co, for the purchase 
of flour, was of opinion that the reten- 
tion of the post was both unnecessary 
and undesirable, but that having regard 
to the agreement made, it saw no alterna- 
tive to continuing the emoluments orig- 
inally sanctioned, so long as the condi- 
tions contemplated in the agreement held 
good. It accordingly authorized the ex- 
cess over £1,600 per annum (£630) be- 
ing charged against army votes. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 8 

The flour trade has a special interest 
in the questions raised in Parliament by 
several Scottish M.P.’s_ regarding the 
present disparity between the controlled 
price for flour and that for oatmeal. 
This disparity has existed ever since the 


* government decided to subsidize the price 


of flour in order to cheapen the loaf. It 
is this subsidy that has created the dis- 
parity. 

The point now raised in Parliament 
is an important one for the Scottish con- 
sumer. To the flour trade the impor- 
tance of the question lies in the effect 
of the disparity on the relative demands 
for flour and oatmeal. The position is 
clearly presented by comparing the con- 
trolled retail charges for the two com- 
modities. Flour sells at 2s 8d per stone 
of 14 lbs in all parts of the United King- 
dom. Oatmeal, on the other hand, sells 
at a differential rate, 4s 7d in Scotland 
and 5s 1d in England. Even in Scot- 
land, where the lower price for oatmeal 
prevails, it will be seen that flour is 1s 
11d per stone cheaper than oatmeal. 

This is a considerable difference, suf- 
ficient to create a decided preference 
for flour on the part of the average 
housewife. Scotch-grown oats make the 
best oatmeal and, consequently, the mill- 
ing of oats is mostly done in Séotland. 
Freight charges for sending the oatmeal 
into England account for the higher price 
to the English consumer. 

It is said that during the war, despite 
its relatively high price, the taste of 
the’ English people for the “halesome 
parritch” of Scotland became more gen- 
eral. If that is so, the question of re- 
storing a parity in price with that for 
flour gains in importance. The astute 
Scottish M.P.’s who have been asking the 
questions in Parliament apparently real- 
ize that the government is irrevocably 
committed to the flour subsidy, and that 
the only promising way of regaining a 
parity in prices is to press for a corre- 
sponding subsidy for oatmeal. 

Mr. McCurdy, the parliamentary sec- 
retary to the ministry of food, has been 
drawn into a statement that he hopes it 
will be possible to make an early an- 
nouncement of a reduction in the price 
of oatmeal, but. his promised concession 
has not yet been made. Scotland has 
certainly a case for consideration, be- 
cause in many sections oatmeal is used 
to a great extent as a substitute for 
flour. Scones and cakes are baked with 
it, and porridge made from it. 

Oatmeal, in fact, has always been re- 
garded as the plainest fare of all, yet our 


government, by flirting with the prin- 
ciple of food subsidies in the case of 
flour, has lifted oatmeal into the cate- 
gory of a luxury. At the moment the 
farmers’ price for oats to the miller is 
rising, and the miller is getting into a 
tight corner. If a subsidy is coming, he 
will have a niore secure position. 


DEATH OF NOTED GLASGOW BAKER 


Every one interested in the flour and 
bread trade in Scotland has heard with 
profound regret the news of the death 
of William Beattie, proprietor of the 
Dennistoun bakery, which took place on 
April 7. Glasgow’s baking trade, as is 
well known, is largely concentrated in 
several big factories. Mr. Beattie’s is 
one of the best equipped in the city. Be- 
fore the war it is said that his factory 
turned out 24,000 4-lb loaves a day. 
This is a great output, and it is certain 
that the turnover was substantially in- 
creased in the interval. 

Mr. Beattie had a business career that 
reads like a romance, His rise from a 
penniless boy in Glasgow to the very 
top of the bread trade is more in keep- 
ing with what is possible in a new coun- 
try than with what happens in an old 
realm such as this. He was born in 
Ulster, and after being a herd boy there 
from his eleventh till his thirteenth year 
he came to Glasgow, was apprenticed to 
a small baker, passed to another em- 
ployer as a journeyman, and in 1876 
started in a very modest way the busi- 
ness that is now one of the foremost in 
the Kingdom. 

Always alive to the importance of 
quality in a competitive trade, Mr. Beat- 
tie knew the value of flours milled in 
America. His flour store, which holds 
over 8,000 sacks, always contained a sub- 
stantial proportion of flour from Min- 
neapolis and other milling centers in the 
States. He was president of the Scot- 
tish Master Bakers’ Association and 
chairman of the Scottish Bakers’ Indus- 
trial Council, a body representing both 
employers and employed. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 7 


The consumption on flour is up to the 
normal for the time of year, but the 
chief run is on American imported flours, 
which are coming in from _ the. cross- 
channel ports in very abundant quanti- 
ties. Dealers and merchants have now 
got really more stuff than they require, 
and have had to put considerable into 
store. 

The method of handling this flour by 
the authorities, however, has been very 
erratic and irregular, as winters _ and 
springs have been mixed up together in 
most extraordinary fashion, and bakers 
and dealers have not known what they 
were going to get until it was actually 
in hand. The large bakers want plenty 
of strong flour and the dealers want shop 
grade, and it has not been exceptional for 
the merchant to get large deliveries of 
bakers flour and the baker a surplus of 
soft grade. 

The demand for G.R. flour has been 
very poor. All over Ireland the inquiry 
is for American flour, which is of very 
good quality, whereas the homemade ar- 
ticle, owing ,to restrictions, is r and 
very uncertain. It is reported that many 
of the restrictions will be removed be- 
fore long, and certainly nothing would 
be more welcome than the removal of 
the one with. regard to householders not 
being allowed to purchase more than two 
stones of flour at any one time. 

Many farmers in Ireland were in the 
habit of buying a bag of flour, but owin 
to this restriction they are now confin 
to day-to-day consumption, and no 
doubt, having to travel long distances 
to shops, go without flour and reduce the 
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consumption, owing to the difficulties of 
it during the busy season. 
Flour prices are unchan as follows: 
government price to distributors for im- 
os eng flours, 45s 6d per 280 lbs; to 
kers, 46s 3d, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is wretchedly dull, £30 per 
ton being the nominal price, with but 
few buyers. Millers who had bought oats 
expecting a good demand are now dis- 
posing of them for feeding, and ‘running 
their mills short time, if not shut down 
altogether. 

FEED 

Mill offals are in brisk demand, all 
classes of both bran and pollard be- 
ing quickly cleared at the controlled price 
of £11 per ton ex-store. 

The demand for Indian meal has been 
very brisk, and millers are quickly get- 
ting sold out of — they have at £20 
per ton, Belfast, Dublin being about the 
same price. Compound feeding meals 
can be obtained at about £18 per ton, 
and palm kernel meal, which is unsal- 
able, is still held by millers, who cannot 
get rid of it even at £16. 

Linseed cakes are practically off the 
market. Cotton cakes can be obtained at 
£22 per ton, with good fattening cakes 
about the same price. The demand, how- 
ever, for all classes of feedingstuffs, 
with the exception of meal, is dull, and 
there seems very little prospect of much 
improvement for some time to come. 





Easterf Flour and Feed Notes 

The Warner (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by A. H., B. C. and O. W. Bech- 
steiner, E. W. Hass and P. W. Brown. 

Victor Cushwo & Sons, coal dealers at 
Hagerstown and Williamsport, Md., are 
erecting a large elevator in connection 
with their warehouse at Williamsport on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and the 
Western Maryland Railroad. They will 
enter the feed and ‘grain business on 
completion of their new buildings. 

J. G. Hall, Buckhannon, W. Va., will 
install a modern flour mill. 

James L. Boyd & Son, proprietors of 
the Sharon (Pa.) Flour & Feed Milling 
Co., have bought the buildings formerly 
used as a flour and feed mill at the 
Mercer Avenue bridge, in that city. Mr. 
Boyd expects to have the place improved 
and in operation in May. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., of 
Kingman, Ind., has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital stock, by J. M. 
Whittington, Albert Sackmire, K. M. 
Myers, R. R. Tunin, William Briggs and 
Hamilton Ratcliff. 

A draft of a bill permitting Pennsyl- 
vania millers to bleach flour for sale out- 
side the state has been submitted by 
Representative James Franklin, of Phil- 
adelphia, to the Federal Food Commis- 
sion. If the commission acts favorably 
upon the bill, it is likely that Mr. Frank- 
lin will introduce it into the legislature 
at once. Millers in Pennsylvania claim 
that the present prohibitory law of 
Pennsylvania is a discrimination in favor 
of millers in the states where bleaching 
is not forbidden. 

The Oakland (Ind.) City Milling Co. 
has been incorporated to do a general 
feed, milling and grain business, by U. 
G. Butcher, Finis Duncan and George 
Duncan. The company has bought the 
flour and feed business of U. G. Butcher, 
at Oakland City, and will remodel and 
enlarge the building, installing machinery 
for the manufacturing of feeds. 

D. M. Taylor, for several years con- 
nected with the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flakes Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has re- 
signed to become general superintendent 
of the National Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, which is owned by the Corno Mills 
Co., of St. Louis.~ Mr. Taylor will have 
full charge of the oatmeal and corn- 
meal factories at Cedar Rapids, which is 
the largest plant of the company. 

The grain business of G. A. Collier, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been closed by F. 
M. Krapp, referee in bankruptcy. The 
liabilities were $24,951, and the assets 
$11,087. The creditors received $4,537, 
and there were unsecured claims amount- 
ing to $19,773. 

5. G. Metcalf is building an elevator 
of 20,000-bu capacity at Kennedyville, 
Md., to be operated in connection with 
his flour and feed business. 


J. Harry Wootrimee. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES DROUTH 


Government Relieves Farmers from Serious 
Losses—Australian Wheat Surplus Dimin- 
ishing—American Trade Grows 

Apetamwe, So. Aust., March 18.—That 
the severity of the drouth conditions in 
New South Wales was not overstated 
will be realized by the fact that the gov- 
ernment has allocated £100,000 for the 
relief of the farmers who have suffered 
most. The idea is not to make any cash 
advances, but to give orders for goods. 
The present proposal is that no individual 
farmer shall receive more than £100 
worth, so that the appropriation should 
cover an extensive field of assistance. 

An official statement by the Victorian 
minister of agriculture shows that all of 
the 1915-16 wheat in that state has been 
disposed of. About 27,000,000 bus of the 
1916-17 grain are in hand at Williams- 
town and Geelong, and of that quantity 
only about 5,000,000 bus remain to be 
sold, the balance having been disposed of 
to the imperial government. Five million 
bushels of the 1916-17 wheat have been 
shipped, and nearly 18,000,000 bus sup- 
plied to millers and others. There are 
26,000,000 bus of the 1917-18 wheat still 
unsold. 

Up to the present there has been only 
one direct representative of the farmers 
on the Australian wheat harvest board, 
but, following upon constant pressure by 
various political and other organizations, 
it has been decided to give each of the 
big grain-producing states a representa- 
tive. This decision has been received 
with satisfaction, and the result of the 
innovation, no doubt, will be greatly less- 
ened criticism of the operations of the 
board, if not a total cessation of it. 


WHEAT POOL TRANSACTIONS 

The Australian wheat board recently 
increased the price of wheat for local 
consumption from 4s 9d, which had ap- 
plied since the inauguration of the 
“pool,” to 5s. The increase will not be 
allowed to affect the price of flour, and 
the extra cost, therefore, is being made 
up by millers advancing the wholesale 
rate for bran and pollard each £1 5s 
per ton. 

Further sales of Australian wheat have 
been made lately. Two cargoes, aggre- 
gating 11,600 tons, have been sold to the 
British royal commission on wheat sup- 
plies at a price which will give an f.o.b. 
return of 6s 2d bu. Freight will be pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth Line of 
steamers, and shipments will be made 
during March and April. The sales re- 
cently announced of 32,000 tons to the 
Swedish royal commission have been sup- 
plemented by further sales of 7,200 tons 
at the same price—5s 9d bu, f.o.b. 

The federal minister controlling the 
wheat business announced recently that a 
large quantity of wheat will be lifted in 
the near future. Of the stocks for the 
British government in Australia 125,000 
tons will be shipped to India, and the 
vessels to carry this grain are expected 
to arrive before the end of April. 

These quantities are apart from the 
30,000 tons sold to India for which the 
imperial government is supplying the ton- 
nage, and the 9,000 tons for which the 
Commonwealth Line is furnishing the 
freight. If the imperial government 
makes any profit out of the resale to 
India it will go to the benefit of the 
Australian growers. 

On March 9 the following announce- 
ment by the British food controller in 
regard to the shipment of wheat from 
Australia was made public: “It is pos- 
sible that, if tonnage were available for 
the exportable surpluses in Australia and 
the River Plate, these supplies would suf- 
fice for the needs of the allies; but with 
regard to Australia, tonnage cannot be 
found to carry much more than 1,000,000 
tons to arrive in Europe during the pres- 
ent cereal year, which ends Aug. 1. 

“Apart from European consignments, 
shipments to other countries are estimat- 
ed at 175,000 tons. Apparently, there- 
fore, on Aug. 1 about 500,000 tons will 
still be held on-account of the imperial 
government. March loading on account 
of this contract is now estimated at 
375,000 tons, and April loading at 200,- 
000. Figures for the later months can- 
not yet be stated.” 


’ BIGGER MOVEMENTS OF BREADSTUFFS 
Since the begin 
ports of wheat and 


of December, ex- 
our from the vari- 


ous states to over-sea destinations have 
compared with those of previous years 


as follows: 
WHEAT (BUS) 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
S. Australia... 7,639,722 1,484,549 3,889,466 
Victoria .....: 8,733,315 3,483,014 4,357,818 
N. So. Wales.. 8,079,204 954,351 2,168,330 
W. Australia.. 3,359,716 768,806 1,188,941 








Totals... so 27,811,957 6,690,720 11,604,655 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

5 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 

S. Australia ...... 8,029 52,586 40,649 
VECCREER ccccccsce 27,421 45,883 38,416 
New South Wales. 10,751 24,211 8,222 
Western Australia 10,510 6,233 17,085 
OCG cicsvecns 66,711 128,913 104,372 


The latest estimates of the 1918-19 
wheat crops, compared with the returns 
for the two immediately preceding crops, 
are as follows: 

1916-17 


S. Australia. 45,745,064 
N. S. Wales. 36,598,000 


1917-18 1918-19 
28,692,594 21,302,459 
37,843,930 18,048,000 





Victoria .... 51,162,488 37,737,552 24,596,673 
W. Australia 16,103,216 9,303,787 10,854,666 
Queensland. 2,463,141 1,035,268 1,000,000 
Tasmania .. 348,330 252,383 278,839 

Totals ....152,420,189 114,865,514 76,080,637 


Exclusive of the drouth year (1914-15) 
the total represents the smallest Austral- 
ian aggregate wheat yield since 1911-12, 
when it was only 71,636,347 bus. 

Appended is an official statement of 
the position of the Australian wheat pool 
in respect to the four seasons to 1918-19, 
inclusive, on March 3: 

South Aus, Com’wealth 
bus bus 





Wheat shipped ...... 26,201,000 122,901,000 
Flour shipped ....... 7,366,000 32,545,000 
Local sales .........+. 10,776,000 106,512,000 
Flour stocks held..... 2,197,000 9,487,000 
Shippers’ stocks ..... 70,727,000 185,322,000 
BEUIOTS GOONS icccs  coseesre 9,695,000 

Totals received..... 117,267,000 466,462,000 
Value wheat shipped. £8,282,000 £37,872,000 
Value local sales..... 2,746,000 25,383,000 
Payments in expecta- 

tion of shipments.. 5,180,000 12,710,000 
Repayment of stor- 

age charges ....... 485,000 1,344,000 
Net debit bank bal- 

GRGGR. oPivscvccanss 7,749,000 20,388,000 


On the date indicated the quantity of 
wheat still on hand on account of the 
1915-16 pool, when the deliveries totaled 
163,372,000 bus, was 3,887,000 bus. The 
total quantity of wheat received in con- 
nection with the 1916-17 pool was 138,- 
300,000 bus, and 60,602,000 were still on 
hand, The aggregate received in connec- 
tion with the 1917-18 crop was 103,259,000 
bus, and 69,693,000 were still in the hands 
of the millers or shippers. The deliv- 
eries on account of the 1918-19 crop 
amounted to 61,531,000 bus, and 60,835,- 
000 were held by the millers or shippers. 


ANXIOUS MILLERS 


There has been much dissatisfaction 
and anxiety in local trade circles lately 
regarding the position and prospects of 
the flour trade, and, following upon a 
meeting of the Adelaide Chamber - of 
Commerce, a letter was sent to the pre- 
mier pointing out that considerable sales 
of wheat had been made by the Aus- 
tralian wheat board while no sales of 
flour had been reported, and indicating 
the risk Australia was running of losing 
the whole of its flour trade. 

It was mentioned that for a long time 
efforts had been made to get a steamer 
to load at Port Adelaide for Java. These 
had at last been successful, but after a 
few sales had been made on the old basis 
of 6s 414d bu of wheat for flour the 
South Australian wheat scheme had ad- 
vanced the price to 6s 714d, a move which 
had completely blocked business. The 
following letter from one of the largest 
Chinese buyers in Java was then quoted: 

“We beg to inform you that the Aus- 
tralian flours, with their high prices, seem 
unable to compete with the Japanese 
flours in our markets, though the latter 
have inferior quality. Moreover, you 
must have been aware that the Chinese 
flours are beginning to compete with the 
American flours in the Philippines, and a 
great quantity has been recently shipped 
to Java; thus, if the merchants and mill- 
ers in Australia cannot lower the high 
quotations we are afraid they will not 
only be unable to compete with the Java 
markets, but will lose a great part of 
their own interests.” 

Attention was then directed to the fact 
that a certain steamer had been fixed for 
March loading for Africa, and that at the 
time the price of wheat for flour was 7s 
bu. Immediately afterward, however, the 
price had been raised to 7s 3d, with the 
result that the buyers in Africa had 
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refused to allow the advance, and the ves- 
sel, consequently, had been unable to get 
all the flour she had room for. 

These, it was emphasized, were the only 
two markets open at present for private 
business, and unless they could be worked 
to their fullest capacity the mills would 
not be able to continue working. 

A Glasgow correspondent was quoted 
as having written: “Please see, when ship- 
ments are again possible, that wheat does 
not displace flour. There are consider- 
able influences in this country which will 
be used to secure always the preference 
for wheat and the prevention of flour 
shipments.” In view of that, the chamber 
urged, it was necessary that some official 
influence should be used in England for 
the protection of the flour trade in Aus- 
tralia. 

A copy of this communication was for- 
warded to each of the state members of 
the federal parliament, and at the same 
time attention was called to the unsuc- 
cessful attempts which had been made to 
secure shipping space for South Australia 
for flour in proportion to that allotted 
to the eastern states. The premier prom- 
ised to investigate the matter, and said 
he would endeavor to give effect to the 
desires of the chamber. 


TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 


Generally the feeling throughout Aus- 
tralia is that every legitimate effort 
should be put forth to promote reciprocal 
trade with the United States, but, curi- 
ously, there is a tendency among certain 
elements in the eastern part of the com- 
monwealth to pour cold water on this 
policy. For what reason it is difficult 
to say, because there are many direc- 
tions in which the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the two countries should be 
mutually advantageous. 

Official statistics recently made avail- 
able indicate that in 1917-18 the aggregate 
worth of “competitive” manufactured 


merchandise imported into Australia 
was £45,238,975; in 1916-17, £58,- 


876,121; in 1915-16, £55,579,269; in 1914- 
15, £48,867,011. Of that the share which 
fell to the United States was 11.8 per 
cent in 1913; in 1914-15 it rose to 15.2 
per cent; in 1915-16 it was 19.06, in 1916- 
17 20.26, and in 1917-18 26.6 per cent. 

The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, figures during the five years in 
steadily diminishing ratio as follows: 
1913, 63.2 per cent; 1914-15, 64.9; 1915-16, 
62.1; 1916-17, 48.2. Outstanding items 
revealing the American “preference” m- 
cluded leather and manufactures of trade 
in which 74.3 per cent went in 1917-18 to 
the United States, compared with only 
22.7 per cent to Great Britain; india rub- 
ber, etc., for which the proportions were 
59.5 and 30.2 per cent, respectively; ma- 
chinery, 58.2 and 28,2; unmanufactured 
metals, 61.8 and 21; paints and varnishes, 
51.3 and 44.5; scientific instruments, etc., 
68.6 and 25.7; beverages, non-alcoholic, 
59.2 and 23.5 per cent. 


F.A.Q. STANDARD 


Last year the f.a.q. sample of Western 
Australian wheat was fixed the same as 
that in South Australia, at 6014 lbs per 
imperial bushel. This year the South 
Australian standard was fixed by the corn 
trade section of the Adelaide Chamber 
of Commerce at 62 lbs, and the Western 
Australian sample has been determined 
at 614%. Last year Victoria decided upon 
60 Ibs, and the standard in New South 
Wales was 581%. Both the eastern states, 
however, have a much better quality 
wheat this year. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Wheat Inspection at Minneapolis 


In the first five months of the present 
crop year, or from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 
there were inspected at Minneapolis 49,- 
028 cars of hard red spring wheat, which 
were divided into the three subclasses, 
according to the official standards as 
adopted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as follows: dark 
northern spring, 11,635 cars; northern 
spring, 35,727; red spring, 1,666. 

The dark northern subclass is premium 
wheat. Under the regulations of the 
Food Administration, northern spring, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, is taken as the standard 
and a premium of 2c bu was placed on 
dark northern of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 grade, 
and a discount of 5c on red spring. It 
frequently occurred last fall that Kio. 2 
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dark northern sold at the same price as 
No. 1 northern, and both sold above the 
government minimum price. 

The following table shows the number 
of cars and the percentage of each sub- 
class of hard red spring wheat inspected 
at Minneapolis from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1918: 








Cars Per ct. 

Dark northern ......... 11,635 23.74 
Northern spring ...... 35,727 72.87 
Red spring 1,666 3.39 
Totals inspected ..... 49,028 100.00 


According to the records of the Min- 
nesota State Inspection Department, 35,- 
299 cars of the 49,028 graded No. 1 in 
the different subclasses. 

The following table, compiled from the 
records, shows the number of cars and 
the percentages that graded No. 1: 














Cars Per ct. 

No. 1 dark northern ... 9,639 19.66 
No. 1 northern spring... 24,954 50.90 
No. 1 red spring ....... 706 1.44 
Totals, No. 1 ...e.e0- 35,299 72.00 
Yther grades ...eeseeee 13,729 28.00 
Totals, all grades .... 49,028 100.00 


Analyzing the grading of each subclass 
separately, a rather remarkable condi- 
tion is found. Of the 11,635 cars of dark 
northern, 82.84 per cent graded No, I, 
and 9.64 per cent No. 2. 

Of the 35,727 cars of northern spring, 
69.84 per cent graded No. 1, and 15.46 
No. 2. 

Of the red spring—there were only 
1,666 cars—42.38 per cent graded No. 1, 








No. 1 No. 2 

Dark northern, cars....... 9.639 1,122 
Per CONE ..cccecccecscs 82.84 9.64 
Northern spring, cars ..... 24,954 5,524 
Per COME .ccsceccccocs 69.84 15.46 
Red spring, Cars ......++4+-+ 706 350 
Per COME ceccceccccsee 42.38 21.00 
Total cars ........ 35,299 6,996 

Per cent...... 72.00 14,28 


Bank’s Liability 

In the case of L. Marks’ Sons vs. West 
Tennessee Grain Co., the Mississippi su- 
preme court reaffirms the rule that where 
a bank becomes the owner of a grain 
draft attached to a bill of lading, by 
transfer from a shipping seller of the 
grain, the bank becomes a co-warrantor 
with the shipper, warranting the sound- 
ness and merchantable condition of the 
grain, in tendering the documents to 
the buyer. 
Applying this principle, the court holds 


21 per cent No. 2, and 19.75 per cent 
No. 3 


Combined, the 49,028 cars of hard red 
spring wheat fell into the several grades 
as follows: 





Cars Per ct 

MD Pe Perr rr re et er 35,299 72.00 
Mh 50.068 cccaventete 6,996 14.28 
Se D penccstnwc doctse ke 3,915 7.98 
Se. & ve bcs caccansion 6.6064 1,560 3.18 
BOh © we cdvcccvescceccsss 378 0.77 
REED chore victaeesntvs 880 1.79 
TOCA 0c cccvecvccenss 49,028 100.00 


The following table shows the number 
of cars of durum and its subclasses, and 
mixed wheat inspected at Mineapolis 
from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, together with 
the percentages of No. 1 and No. 2: 

















Durum subclasses— Cars Per ct. 
Amber durum .......... 1,939 60.92 
SPONUEE:. 0 a5 50-000 cennveré 1,054 33.11 
Red durum ...ccssessecs 190 5.97 

Totals inspected .... 3,183 100.00 

Durum— 

No. 1, all subclasses .... 1,117 35.09 
No. 2, all subclasses .... 1,635 51.37 
Other grades ........... 431 13.54 

ROCA cc ccdscesevces 3,183 100.00 

Mixed wheat— Cars Per ct. 
No. 2,413 56.10 
No. 1,127 26.20 
Other grades 761 17.70 

Totals inspected .... 4,301 100.00 


The following table gives the results 
of the inspection in detail, namely, the 
number of cars and the percentage of 
each grade in each subclass: 

Hard red spring wheat inspected at 
Minneapolis Aug. 1 to Dec. 1, 1918. 


Sample Total 











No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 grade cars 

444 178 44 208 11,635 
3.82 1.53 0.38 * ee 
3,142 1,224 286 597 35,727 
8.80 3.43 0.80 ST -- “sedes 

329 158 48 75 1,666 
19.75 9.49 2.88 4.00  «sewe 
3,915 1,560 378 880 49,028 
7.98 3.18 0.77 << ere 


that where the same bank became owner 
of two such drafts under independent 
sales of grain, the buyer was entitled 
to attach the proceeds of the second 
draft to secure payment of damages 
arising from unsound and unmarketable 
condition of the shipment made under 
the first draft and bill of lading. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 

For the 1917-18 crop of wheat, the 
authorities of South Australia guaran- 
teed farmers 9714,c per bu. 





The Panama Canal in Use: The Battleship North Dakota Passing Through the Culebra Cut 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. ; 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HAPPY TIMES IN GLASGOW 


(Continued from page 524.) 
managed to fall in with their wishes, and 
the dance was a great success. 

“The club works in conjunction with 
the International Hospitality League, 
and trips are arranged daily to public 
works, places of interest in Glasgow, to 
Loch Lomond, the Trossachs, the land 
of Burns and to Belfast. Great appre- 
ciation is shown by the men of any as- 
sistance or guidance that is given to 
them, cither in connection with journeys 
they may have to make or when trips 
are arranged for them to fill in a few 
days to the best advantage. 

“We have requests from many house- 
holders that men from certain districts in 
America and Canada should be sent out 
for the evening, and they very much ap- 
preciate this, because there seems to be 
nothing that appeals more strongly to 
them than a touch of home life. Mr. 
Jordan has always aimed at this atmos- 
phere in the club, and he has been very 
successful in attaining it. 

“Recent developments would indicate 
that a good many men of all the forces 
not to be demobilized may find their way 
to Glasgow, with the purpose of attend- 
ing Glasgow University. Already we 
have indications that 200 Americans will 
attend it, and we have Australians and 
New Zealanders in the same _ position. 
While the majority of these men will at- 
tend the University, many of them will 
be engaged in engineering and other 
businesses. On March 19 about 50 Ameri- 
can officers and men arrived with the 
intention of attending the University. 
These are in addition to a number of Ca- 
nadians, Australians and New Zealand- 
ers already there. Their stay will extend 
until the end of the first week in July. 

“In the matter of supplies for the 
canteens, the local firms have given us 
the kindliest consideration and help. At 
the beginning the City Corporation of- 
fered to put notices regarding the club, 
free of charge, in all its cars, and about 
500 were posted on all routes. The Cor- 
poration has supplied us all along with 
guides to the city, and tramway maps, 
free of charge, and these have been of 
great assistance to the men. 

“Some idea of the responsibility in- 
curred by Mr. Jordan may be imagined 
if a few rough details are given. You 
have, to begin with, the presence of from 
300 to 350 men who have to be bedded 
and fed every day. You have, in addi- 
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tion, the staff to run the place, food to 
provide, bedding and all kinds of sup- 
plies. In the small canteen we consume 
about a ton and a half to two tons of 
sweets every month, chiefly chocolates; 
over 100,000 cigarettes per month; about 
three or four barrels of apples and as 
many cases of oranges per week; post 
cards, biscuits, and everything from a 
needle to an anchor run into big figures. 
In aérated waters alone, round about the 
end of the year, we consumed about 193 
dozen bottles in four days. 

“No doubt a very great part of the 
success of this work is due to Mr. Jor- 
dan and his broad-spirited way of han- 
dling these men. Even when certain 
small restrictions seemed for a moment 
to irritate them, he had a way of putting 
the general good of the cause before them 
which seemed at once to appeal to them, 
the result being that, instead of resist- 
ing him, they became his most active sup- 
porters. He-is no prude, but a man of 
the world, and he has won the confidence 
and love of all these boys and of all the 
voluntary workers.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the American boys so fortunate as to be 
in Glasgow or passing through that good 
old city have a congenial home in the 
Y.M.C.A. headquarters there, where the 
kindly and hospitable Scotch folk are 
making them welcome and happy in a 
fashion such as‘can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have experienced 
Scotch hospitality at its best and kindest. 

It is fine to think of the friendship 
and good feeling between the two coun- 
tries which is bound to result from the 
35,000 thankful and appreciative hearts 
that will return to their homes after 
their patriotic duty is finished, always to 
remember their happy times in Scotland 
with the warmest sentiments of‘ regard 
and affection, and it is also good for 
American millers to know that-~ their 
friends in the Glasgow flour trade re- 
sponded with such zeal and enthusiasm to 
the demand laid ypon them to welcome 
and make happy the American sailors 
and soldiers during their sojourn in their 
city. It will cement still firmer the bonds 
of good will which have for so long ex- 
isted. 


Eprror THe NortTHwesterN MItier. 





The Quaker Oats Co. will double the 
capacity of its feed plant at Saskatoon, 
Sask., and add another story to one of 
its warehouses. os 
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NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to publish as full and accurate a list as pos- 
sible of the men connected with the milling industry who have been in active military 
or naval.service during the war. The following partial list, and the lists to be published 
in forthcoming issues, are based on reports made directly to The Northwestern Miller. 
In completing this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 


lication. 


Anderson, Roy J. Assistant manager 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Enlisted April 26, 1918, aged 25; 
served as corporal in 357th Infantry; 
overseas seven months; gassed Aug. 27, 
and wounded Nov. 10. 

Brauer, G@. E. Connected with Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., Odessa, Wash. 
Enlisted Oct. 6, 1918, aged 22; attached 
to 361st Machine Gun company; wounded 
October, 1918; honorably discharged. 

Burris, W. Connected with Harring- 
ton (Wash.) Milling Co. Enlisted May, 
1917; honorably discharged for physical 
disability, December, 1917. 

Butts, George. Connected with Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Served in United States Army. 

Cannon, Charles B. Connected with 
Duluth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co. En- 
listed Feb. 23, 1918, in Spruce division; 
held rank of sergeant; honorably dis- 
charged, Feb. 10, 1919. 


Carr, N. E. Connected with Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Served in United States Army. 


Cayanus, Emil A. Connected with 
Duluth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co. En- 
listed in Signal Corps June 14, 1918; held 
rank ‘of sergeant; honorably discharged, 
Jan. 18, 1919. 


Champ, Eari. Connected with Harring- 
ton (Wash.) Milling Co. Enlisted April, 
1918; still in France. 

Cromwell, John B., Jr. Connected with 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Enlisted in Navy, aged 24; served 18 
months overseas; honorably discharged, 
January, 1919. 


Deaton, Howard. Connected with 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Entered service May 5, 1918, aged 22; 
served in Spruce division. 


Deaton, Robert. Connected with Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mill Co. En- 
tered service May 5, 1918, aged 26; as- 
signed to company C, 347th Machine Gun 
Battalion, 91st division; overseas. 


Dillon, Lester R. Connected with Ev- 
erett (Wash.) Flour Mill Co. Enlisted 
May 26, 1918, aged 21, in motor truck 
company 459; served as corporal; inspec- 
tor of light trucks; overseas. 


Duncan, E. Connected with Harring- 
ton (Wash.) Milling Co. Enlisted in 
Navy; assigned to transport service on 
U.S.S. Northern Pacific; made several 
trips to France; honorably discharged. 


Fines, Lee. Connected with Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Served with 142d Infantry; wounded. 


Foulkes, John R. Connected with Du- 
luth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co. En- 
listed in Aviation Section, March 7, 1918; 
served as sergeant j honorably discharged, 
Jan, 27, 1919. 


Fox, Ray. Son of J. G. Fox, cashier 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Enlisted Oct. 16, 1917, aged 21; in Navy 
Hospital Corps; served as second-class 
eet first-class apprentice and 
pharmacist’s mate, third class; five 
months in transport service on the At- 
lantic; assigned to U.S.S. George Wash- 
ington; honorably discharged, Feb. 3, 
1919. 


Gates, Phillip Francis. Connected with 
Everett (Wash.) Flour Mill Co. Enlisted 
May 2, 1917, aged 18; served as appren- 
tice seaman, second class, first-class sea- 


man and first-class signal man; assigned 
to U.S.S. Buffalo; served overseas. 


Getiman, Henry. Connected with Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., Odessa, Wash. 
Enlisted May 1, 1918, aged 23; served in 
France. 

Geyer, Ruford. Connected with Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., Prescott, Wash. 
Enlisted in artillery, aged 26; attached 
to 146th Field Artillery; has been in 
France for over a year. 


Graves, Harry R. Connected with 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Enlisted in Infantry. 


Greer, William Wallace. Connected 
with Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co. Enlisted in Machine Gun company, 
March 21, 1917; served as corporal and 
sergeant; overseas for one year; attached 
to Machine Gun company, 162d Infantry, 
41st division; instructor in France of ma- 
chine gunnery. 

Haase, Jack. ‘Connected with Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., Odessa, Wash. En- 
listed May 1, 1918, aged 23; still in 
France. 

Hamilton, George. Connected with 
Harrington (Wash.) Milling Co. Enlist- 
ed in regulars, June, 1918; still in France. 

Hamilton, J. M. Connected with Har- 
rington (Wash.) Milling Co. Entered 
Officers’ Training Camp, August, 1917; 
commissioned second lieutenant in regular 
artillery; in France three or four months; 
sent back to camp in this country; in- 
tends to remain in army. 


Haviland, Howard.. Connected with 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Enlisted in 13th company, 8th division, 
aged 31; served six months overseas. 


Hollingworth, Theo. Connected with 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Branch of service unknown. 


Horn, Wiiliam G. Connected with 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, 
Wash. Served as sergeant in company 
B, 13th Supply Train, Camp Lewis. 


Irvine, Duncan. Connected with Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. En- 
listed in United States Navy, April 6, 
1917, aged 36; served as seaman; cox- 
swain, second class B.M., first class B.M; 
assigned to U.S.S. South Dakota; served 
overseas from April 8, 1917, until Dec. 
15, 1918. 


Johnson, Charles E. Connected with 
Duluth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co. En- 
listed in Spruce division, May 24, 1918; 
honorably discharged, Feb. 10, 1919. 


Lewellen, Samuel. Connected with Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co. El Reno, 
Okla., as chemist. Branch of service un- 
known. 

Lehiffman, Chester L. Connected with 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Enlisted Sept. 19, 1917; assigned 
to 59th Infantry; served overseas eight 
months; honorably discharged, Feb. 17, 
1919. 

Lindquist, Edwin. Connected with Du- 
luth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co. En- 
listed in Marine Corps, Oct. 24, 1918. 

McDonald, William J. Vice-president 
and manager Krumm Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; enlisted April 1, 1918; made 
corporal; sent to Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Zachary Taylor; commis- 
sioned second lieutenant; sent to School 
of Firing, Fort Sill, Okla; assigned to 
Battery F, 53d Field Artillery, Camp 
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Travis, Texas; honorably discharged, Dec. 
21, 1918. 

Marler, Thomas. Connected with Har- 
rington (Wash.) Milling Co. Enlisted 
July, 1917; in France; twice wounded, 
once gassed. 

Miner, Asher. President of Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Enlisted as private in 1884 in National 
Guard of Pennsylvania; re-entered serv- 
ice as colonel of 9th Regiment Infantry, 
N.G.P., which regiment was afterwards 
reorganized as 3d Pennsylvania Field 
Artillery, N.G.P., this designation be- 
ing changed, when it entered the United 
States service, to 109th Field Artillery; 
sailed from New York, May 19, 1918, as 
colonel of 109th Field Artillery, 53d Ar- 
tillery Brigade, 28th Division; wounded 
on Oct. 4, 1918, left leg amputated; 
awarded Distinguished Service Cross for 
advancing under heavy shell fire and 
personally supervising the placing of 
guns in a new position. 

Nordstrom, Harry. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Novak, Charles. Connected with Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Branch of service unknown. 

Novatny, Frank R. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Attached to Field Artillery. 

Nusbaum, Lewis N. Office manager of 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entered service June 24, 1918, 
aged 28; attached to 344th Infantry; 
transferred to 111th Infantry; still over- 
seas. 


Oberg, Arthur J. Connected with 
Philadelphia office of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
sergeant in Infantry; honorably dis- 
charged. 

O’Brein, Bernard. Connected with 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Assigned to Motor Transportation 
Corps, Motor Mechanics’ Division. ¢ 

O’Grady, De Courcy. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
captain in Canadian Infantry. 

Olson, Edwin L. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in United States Navy; honor- 
ably discharged. 

Olson, Paul. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. 


Osterfeld, Ben, Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. 


Osierfeld, John. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co:, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. - 

Overcamp, A. E. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in a baking 
company. 

Painter, Hobart K. Connected with 
advertising department of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed in Ambulance Corps. 


Palm, Raymond. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as sergeant in Engineers’ Corps. 


Palmer, Alfred. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Nav;. 


Parker, Luther W. Connected with 
Philadelphia branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served 
as lieutenant in Interpreters’ Unit. 


Patterson, oo Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in United States Nev; 
honorably discharged. 


Patton, Eugene. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as corporal in Artillery; honor- 
ably discharged. 


Paulson, Arthur G. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Field Artillery. 


Payette, Richard J. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Attached to Quartermaster Corps. 


Percwal, George M. Connected with 
Richmond branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
lieutenant in Medical Corps. 


Person, ——_ Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Enlisted in Field Artillery; honorably 
discharged. 

Pesey, Anton. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Engineers’ Corps. 

Peterman, Robert. Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served as corporal in 26th Recruit 
Company, General Infantry Service. 

Peterson, Ernest. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Field Artillery. 

Peters, Harold F. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as en- 
sign in Navy. 

Peterson, John F. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Pfleger, George. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. 

Piche, Arthur. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Pidgeon, Rex, Connected with Buf- 
falo branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in Naval 
Aviation. 

Pilkington, Arnest. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Trench Mortar Corps. 

Plant, Alfred. Connected with labora- 
tory of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.,; Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Enlisted for hospital 
service. 

Pollard, S. C. Connected with Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Branch of service unknown. 

Poppys, James A. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted July 15, 1917, aged 28; served 
with 136th Infantry overseas since June 
29, 1918. 

Powell, Ralph FE. Son-in-law of Harry 
F. Kirk, formerly part owner Magnolia 
Milling & Investment Co., Warrensburg, 
Mo., now interested in Boonville (Mo.) 
Mills. Commissioned lieutenant at Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, Cal; assigned to 
company B, 63rd Infantry; now in trans- 
portation office at Curtis Bay, Md. 

Pridgeon, Elmer. Connected’ with 
Baltimore branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Assigned 
to Trench Mortar Corps. 

Prisk, Thomas, Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 109th Field Artillery. 

Pryztula, Adam. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Trench Mortar Corps. 

Puntine, W. A. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as sergeant in headquarters de- 
tachment, Labor Battalion. 

Quigley, William. Connected with 
Providence branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
lieutenant. in Quartermaster Corps. 

Ralston, Joseph. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served in 109th Field Artillery. 


Ray, Harold M. Connected with 
Springfield branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Infantry; died of pneumonia in camp, 
Sept. 30, 1918. 


Reed, Elmer. Assistant manager Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Enlisted July 17, 1918; branch of 
service unknown. 


Reitsma, Jerome. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted-in United States Navy; 
honorably discharged. 


Renquist, Clinton. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Field Artillery. 


Reynolds, Loren. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Field Artillery. 


Richmann, Herman. Connected with 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Navy, July 26, 1918, aged 
20; sent to Great Lakes Training School ; 
assigned to the band. 


Reiman, Otto. Connected with Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., Odessa, Wash. 
Enlisted Jan, 20, 1918, aged 22. 

Reynolds, George. Connected with Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Entered service Aug. 29, 1918; 
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assigned to 3d division; honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 23, 1918. 

Reynolds, James. Connected with Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Branch of service unknown. 

Reynolds, Walter. Connected with Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co. El Reno, 
Okla. Enlisted in Military Police Corps. 

Rivers, Archie. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Rivers, Gerald. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Rofel, Carl. Connected with Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Rogan, James, Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 11th Field Artillery. 

Roman, John. Connected with Pills- 
ury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
\ssigned to Infantry. 

Roycroft, Henry. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to Machine Gun com- 
pany. 

Ruckhoff, Earl A. Connected with 
shipping department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Ordnance Department. 

Rutherford, Silas J. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as ser- 
geant in Quartermaster Corps. 

Ryan, Charles J. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. 

Sanderson, William. Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served with 111th Battalion, In- 
fantry Replacement. 

Savage, Lester. Connected with Bos- 
ton office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in United 
States Navy; honorably discharged. 

Schroeder, Herbert. Connected with 
traffic department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Artillery. 

Schutte, R. J. Connected with Pitts- 
burgh office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in United 
States Navy; honorably discharged. 

Sczenski, Mike. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. 

Secrist, Vernon. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Segerstrom, Stewart. Connected with 
freight department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Field Artillery. 

Seligmann, Louis W. Son of Albert 
Seligmann, flour jobber, of New. York. 
Served in United States Army; honor- 

ably discharged, Jan. 18, 1919. 

Seligmann, Reuben 8S. Son of Albert 
Seligmann, flour jobber, New York. En- 
listed in Medical Corps; now in France. 

Severson, Edwin S. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Navy. 

Sherer, Anton A. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Attached to Personnel Division. 

Sherwood, Seymour. Connected with 
Duluth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co. 
Enlisted in Signal Corps, May 25, 1918; 

honorably discharged, Jan. 18, 1919. 

Shiel, Howard. Connected with Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Enlisted in Navy; sent to training school 
at Seattle; honorably discharged. 

Shultz, Harry. Connected with ship- 
ping department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Anti- 
Aircraft Gun Corps. 

Siegelsen, Roy. Connected with lab- 
oratory of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Infantry. 


Simonson, Adlei. Connected with cred- 
it department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
\viation Section. 

Simonson, Charles. Connected with 
Pillsury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Infantry. 

Skidmore, Ray Connected with 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served with $1lth Field Artillery. 








Skoglund, Arthur E. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills .Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Marine Corps. 

Snodgrass, Orville. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Field Artillery, 

Solberg, Hans. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Machine Gun company. 

Somers, Roger. Connected with Chi- 
cago office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served as lieuten- 
ant in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Soltvs, Blaze. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 

Soule, Ralph K. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entered service Oct. 26, 1918, aged 21; 
assigned to training camp for Engineers; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 7, 1919. 

Stanton, Irving E. Son of E. S. Stan- 
Stanton, superintendent of Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Enlist- 
ed at Birmingham, Ala., aged 25; sent to 
Columbus Barracks; transferred to Fort 
Screven, Ga; then .to Coast Artillery 
school detachment at Fortress Monroe, 
Va; promoted to sergeant and instructor. 


Stanton, Judson H. Son of E. S. 
Stanton, superintenent of Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Enlisted 
in Navy, May 14, 1917, aged 20; grad- 
uated from yeoman school at Great 
Lakes; sent to receiving ship at New 
York; assigned to U.S.S. Malang, then 
to U.S.S. Santa Louisa; now at Boston, 
Mass; one of the company commended 
by Secretary Daniels during the epidemic 
of influenza for volunteering to submit 
to experiments. 

Stanton, Zella R. Daughter of E. S. 
Stanton, superintendent of Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Grad- 
uate nurse; enlisted in Red Cross, Feb. 11, 
1918, aged 23; sent to Camp Grant; 
mobilized in New York, Sept. 18; as- 
signed to Replacement Unit No. 1, 
A.N.C., and sent to Camp Merritt; sailed 
Oct. 27, and arrived in Liverpool, Nov. 
8; now at Camp Hospital No. 52, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, Le Mans, 
France. 

Steffen, Walter. Connected with Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Entered service Aug. 13, 1918, aged 21; 
attached to headquarters company, Pen- 
niman, Va; honorably discharged, Jan. 
18, 1919. 

Stern, Walter. President Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Com- 
missioned Nov. 25, 1916; called for serv- 
ice Oct. 22, 1917, aged 45; served as 
major in Quartermaster Corps; overseas 
since August, 1917; attached to Quarter- 
master Department, Trench-Artillery 
Center, Vitry, France. 

Stevens, Alex. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps; honorably 
discharged. 


Stevens, Henry Clowes Chicheley. Son 
of E. T. C. Stevens, manager Olympic 
warehouse, Portland (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills Co. Enlisted April 3, 1917, aged 
18, in 8th company, Coast Artillery; 
transferred to 65th Artillery, Coast Ar- 
tillery; in France since April, 1918; mem- 
ber of orienting detail; fought on the 
Meuse opposite Metz; gassed; returned to 
this country Jan. 15, 1919. 


Stevens, Norman H. Connected with 
traffic department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Infantry. 


Steiner, Arthur. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Served with 109th Field Artillery. 


Stokes, P. D. Connected with Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. Enlisted 
May 1, 1917, aged 21; entered First Of- 
ficers’ Training School, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana; commissioned captain 
of Infantry; instructor at Second and 
Third Officers’ Training Schools at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison; transferred to 159th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Zachary Taylor; 
transferred to 814th Pioneer Infantry; 
appointed regimental adjutant; served 
six months overseas with 814th Pioneer 
Infantry; recommended for major, but 
recommendation has not been acted on, 
because of his youth. 


Stokes, W. H., Jr. Sales-manager Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. Enlisted 
Oct. 2, 1918, aged 31; candidate 9th Ob- 
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servation Battery, Field Artillery Cen- 
tral Officers’ Training School, Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor; transferred to 5lst Train- 
ing Battery; selected from Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, May 1, 1918, to attend Of- 
ficers’ Training School, Camp Custer, but 
failed on account of defective hearing; 
honorably discharged, Dec. 6, 1918. 

Stollberg, Gust, Jr. Son of Gust Stoll- 
berg, miller for Bernhard Stern & Sons., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Enlisted in Motor 
Corps, aged 22; attached to S.S.U. 605, 
Convois Automobile Par B.C.M., Fer- 
riers, France. 

Stollberg, Elmer. Son of Gust Stoll- 
berg, miller for Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Enlisted in Motor 
Truck Corps, aged 22; attached to Motor 
Truck Corps 785, F.S.H. 45, Franklin Can- 
tonment, Camp Meade. 

Strickland, Frank H. Salesman for 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enlisted in 2d Canadian Machine Gun 
Company, July, 1916; served in France 
two years; wounded at Passchendaele, 
Nov. 7, 1917; honorably discharged, Dec. 
31, 1918. 

Strong, Arthur. Connected with audit- 
ing department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as cap- 
tain in Infantry. 

Stults, Harry B.. Connected with traf- 
fic department, Buckeye Cereal Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. Enlisted April, 1918, aged 
20, in medical corps; attached to Avia- 
tion Section; made corporal. 

Suckow, Karl H. Vice-president Suc- 
kow Co., Franklin, Ind. Enlisted May 
14, 1918, aged 24; second-class seaman, 
U.S.N.R; assigned to United States Na- 
val Air Station, Miami, Fla; honorably 
discharged, Dec. 21, 1918. 

Swaller, Sidney Robin. Son of Otto 
Swaller, connected with Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, Kansas. Enlisted 
Oct. 12, 1917, in Aviation; graduated from 
ground school at Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 16; 
commissioned second lieutenant, May 27, 
1918, at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla; 
flying instructor at Mather Field, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., until Sept. 15; sent overseas 
Sept. 22, 1918. 

zemla, Louis. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as corporal in Aviation Section; 
honorably discharged. 

Taylor, William Wallace. Son of W. J. 
Taylor, vice-president T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Enlisted July, 1915, 
aged 20; entered training school in Lon- 
don, Ont; commissioned lieutenant, Aug. 
31, 1915; assigned to 91st battalion, St. 
Thomas, Ont., in December, 1915; in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, transferred to 186th Kent 
battalion, and sent to England March 
22, 1917; five months later crossed to 
France; attached to Ist battalion, Ca- 
nadian Infantry; wounded April 5, 1918, 
while in front-line trench at Telegraph 
Hill; admitted to Liverpool Merchants’ 
Hospital in Etaples, where he died April 
9; buried with military honors in British 
Military Cemetery; awarded Military 
Cross at battle of Passchendaele, “for 
conspicuous gallantry and devotion to 
duty,” having captured a hostile machine 
gun, and immediately brought it into ac- 
tion. 

Thayer, James. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Navy, July 1, 1918, aged 19; 
served as third-class fireman. 


Thorn, George. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Assigned to Infantry. 

Thompson, Fred. Connected with Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enlisted May, 1918, aged 23; attached to 
company G, 340th Infantry, Camp Custer. 


Thompson, Hilder. Connected. with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. Assigned to a training detach- 
ment. 
‘Thompson, Henry. Connected with 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in Field Artillery. 

Thompson, R. D. Connected with 
Pittsburgh branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served as 
ensign in Navy. 

Tilton, Edgar, Jr. Brother of O. S. 
Tilton, secretary Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted September, 
1917, aged 23; served in military police; 
has been in France 11 months, attached 
to First Army headquarters regiment. 
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Tilton, Webster. Brother of O. S, Til- 
ton, secretary Stanard-Tilton Millin 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted in Uni 
States Navy, September, 1918, 18; 
sent to Great Lakes Officers’ g 


oo" honorably discharged, January, 

Tomlins, Frank. Connected with El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
listed May 3, 1918, aged 20, in Navy; 
served as second-class gunner’s mate; 
made one trip overseas. 


Tomlins, George Wesley. Connected 
with El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. Enlisted as cook, Aug. 21, 1917, 
aged 24; assigned to company 54, 14th 
Battalion, 165th D. B; lost life when 
Tuscania was sunk, Feb. 6, 1918. 

Tompkins, J. G. In sales department 
of El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Enlisted in Air Service, Nov. 4, 1917, 
aged 27; served as corporal, sergeant, 
aviation mechanician, cadet; assigned to 
250th Aéro Squadron; honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 7, 1918. 

Trafford, Edwin R. Connected with 
Springfield office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in In- 
fantry; honorably discharged. 


Treimer, A. W. Bookkeeper with West- 
ern Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. En- 
listed April 9, 1918, in Artillery; honor- 
ably discharged, Jan. 23, 1919. 


Tousley, Clyde E, Son of A. M. Tous- 
ley, flour, feed and grain broker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Connected with Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, as assistant sales- 
manager. Enlisted June, 1917, aged 26; 
commissioned first lieutenant in 136th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 37th division; 
made battalion adjutant; served at Camp 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., until May, 
1918; sent to France July 5, 1918; re- 
mained on the Lorraine front until Sept. 
5; transferred to Argonne Forest; ort 
Oct. 12, transferred to Belgium, and took 
part in the last big drive; crossed the 
Scheldt River and was personally praised 
by King Albert, as well as French and 
British officers. 


Towey, William J. Salesman for Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. En- 
tered service May, 1918, as third-class 
baker in Merchant Marine Corps; as- 
signed to U.S.S. West Madaket; served 
overseas two months; promoted to first- 
class baker. 


Townsend, Russell Barry. Connected 
with Everett (Wash.) Flour Mill Co. En- 
listed August, 1918, aged 18; served as 
hospital apprentice, second class; sta- 
tioned on receiving ship, Navy Yard, New 
York; promoted to first class. 


Turner, Grover. Connected with Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Enlisted in, Coast Artillery, July 22, 1918, 
aged 20; honorably discharged, Dec. 13, 
1918. 


Turner, Stephen. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served as corporal in 109th Field 
Artillery. 


Unak, George. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 


Van Keuren, Ralph. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Tank Corps; honor- 
ably discharged. 


" Veight, Henry. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 


Vielleux, Percy. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Aviation Section. 


Violette, Homer. Connected with ship- 
ping department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served ‘in 
Field Artillery. 


Viviano, Anthony. Brother of L. A. 
Viviano, flour broker, New York City. 
Gunner’s mate in Naval Reserve; now 
stationed at Hampton Roads, Va. 


Viviano, Charles. Brother of L. A. 
Viviano, flour broker, New York City. 
Enlisted in Naval Reserves; second-class 
seaman; honorably discharged. 


Viviano, Thomas H. Brother of L. A. 
Viviano, flour broker, New York City. 
Member of 7th National Guard; now sta- 
tioned at La Pallice, France. 


Wagcik, Peter. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry. 
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Waggoner, W. H., Jr. Vice-president 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo. Son of W. H. Waggoner, pres- 
ident Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. En- 
listed in Naval Reserves, July 5, 1918; 
sent to Great Lakes Training Station; 
died of pneumonia, Sept. 23, 1918; third- 
class yeoman. 

Wagner, Jess D. Check clerk of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., branch of Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed in Balloon and Air Service, March 
14, 1917, aged 25; attached to company 
B, 638d Regiment; injured in balloon ex- 
plosion, Sept. 13, 1917; honorably dis- 
charged. 

Waite, Fred W. Connected with sales 
department of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Infantry. 


Waite, Roger H. Traffic manager 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Entered Officers’ Training Camp, Madison 
Barracks, May 14, 1917; commissioned 
second lieutenant Aug. 17, 1917; ordered 
to Camp Dix, N. J., acting as mess of- 
ficer; promoted to first lieutenant Feb- 
ruary, 1918, to captain September, 1918; 
in November, 1918, sent to personnel de- 
partment, operation division of general 
staff, Washington; ordered to the Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, in December, 1918. 


Walk, Ernest. Connected with Chicago 
office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Served in Field Artil- 
lery; honorably discharged. 


Walk, William. Connected with Chi- 
cago office of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Served in Infantry; 
honorably discharged. 

Wall, Ernest. Connected with Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas. Sergeant in Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, Camp Funston, Kansas. 


Walling, Arthur. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Marine Corps; died of 
wounds, Nov. 3, 1918. 

Walmsley, William. Connected with 
laboratory of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Commissioned lieu- 
tenant in a baking company. 

Walsh, Edward J. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Walsh, Hugh. Connected with Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Assigned to an officers’ training school. 


Walter, Edwin A. Son of Frank M. 
Walter, manager of Clinton branch of 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Enlisted in company F, 
$d Regiment, Missouri National Guard, 
Aug. 5, 1917, aged 24; transferred to 
company C, 129th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion; sent to France April, 1918, with 
the 35th Division; took part in the battle 
of the Argonne Forest; died of pneu- 
monia, Oct. 20, 1918. 

Walter, W. F. Secretary Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted July 
aa, 1918, aged 28, in machine gun com- 
pany; assigned to 29th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, company A; honorably discharged, 
Jan. 1, 1919. 

Ward, Vernon O. Manager Grain 
Belt Elevators, Spearville, Kansas. En- 
listed in company B, 302d battery, Tank 
Corps, June, 1918; trained at Gettysburg 
and Tobyhanna, Pa; arrived overseas 
Oct. 7, 1918. 

Watkins, Harry. Connected with Min- 
er-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Served as sergeant in 109th Field 
Artillery. 

Weber, Frank J, Connected with traf- 
fic department of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Engineers’ Corps. 

Wedlock, Paul C. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 


Wehmann, Charles. Son of H. Weh- 
mann, exporter, apse FT Minn. En- 
listed Aug. 8, 1917, aged 23, in Aviation; 
assigned to 490th Air Squadron; sent over- 
seas; returned to this country Feb. 2, 1919. 

Weir, Paul H. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served as corporal in Infantry. 

Weiss, Joseph F. Connected with 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Enlisted in Marine Corps, May 10, 1917, 
aged 22; made treasurer of post ex- 
change; sent to Mare Island. 
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Westburg, William. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 

Westergreen, Raymond A. Connected 
with Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Enlisted in Motor Divi- 
sion; honorably discharged. 

Westlund, EZ. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in the United States Army; hon- 
orably discharged. 

Weymouth, Parker J. Connected with 
Portland, Maine, office of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Placed in 
limited service; honorably discharged. 

White, Frank. Connected with El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
listed in Navy. 

White, Joseph. Connected with West- 
ern Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. En- 
listed in United States Navy. 

Whiteford, Alfred W. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enlisted in Navy. 

Widen, Edward. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in Infantry; honorably discharged. 

Williams, Henry R. J. Connected with 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Served in 43d Artillery. 

Williams, C. F. Traffic manager of El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. En- 
tered service Oct. 15, 1918, aged 35; as- 
signed to Signal Corps; made sergeant; 
sent to Vocation Section, S.A.T.C., Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 21, 1918. 

Williams, Robert E. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assigned to éro Construction 
Corps. 

Williams, Stanley R. Connected with 
Grain Belt Elevators, Spearville, Kan- 
sas. Enlisted June, 1917; sergeant in 
96th company, 6th Regiment of Marines; 
took part in drive at Chateau-Thierry, 
Belleau Wood and Soissons; wounded 
twice; wears regimental decoration of 
Legion of Honor; now on light duty at 
Philadelphia. 

Williams, W. Lester. Connected with 
sales department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Field Artillery. 

Williamson, A. D. Son of Thomas Wil- 
liamson, president St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. Enlisted 
Sept. 1, 1914, aged 22; commissioned lieu- 
tenant in Royal Canadian Horse Artil- 
lery; served overseas from July, 1915, 
until Aug. 10, 1917; killed in action near 
Lens, Aug. 10, 1917. 


Williamson, Norman T. Son of Thomas 
Williamson, president St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. Enlisted 
September, 1914, aged 20; sent overseas 
May, 1915, in No. $ Canadian General Hos- 
pital; commissioned surgeon probationer 
in Royal Navy in May, 1916; medical of- 
ficer on H.M.S. Stag until November, 
1917; sent home to complete studies; 
served’ in Canadian Navy at Esquimault, 
B. C., as medical officer. 


Wilson, Henry M. Connected with 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Served in United States Army. 


Wilson, L. E. Connected with Indian- 
apolis branch of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Enlisted in 
Navy. 

Wilson, William ©. Connected with 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Enlisted in Cavalry A, April 27, 1917, 
aged 26; appointed supply sergeant; ap- 
pointed regimental supply sergeant with 
148th Field Artillery; in June commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, Quartermaster 
Reserve Corps; sent to Givers as assistant 
to post quartermaster; overseas 13 
months. 


Windsor, Harold M. Son of W. B. 
Windsor, secretary Fergus Flour Mills 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. Enlisted in en- 
gineering department, June, 1918, aged 
18; sent overseas in August; assigned to 
company F, 28th Engineer Quarry; trans- 
ferred to company C, 141st Infantry, 36th 
division. 

Witter, Emery L. Connected with Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted July 15, 1917, “ew 18; served 
with 136th Infantry overseas. 

Wold, Oscar. Connected with sales de- 


partment of Saggy Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. rved in Infantry. 


Woodson, Meade. Son of Ashby Wood- 
son, manager Sioux Falls, S. D., branch 
of Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo. Entered service July, 
1918, aged 29; assigned to company C, 
2d Battalion, Recruit Camp, Section M, 
Camp McArthur, Texas; promoted to 
sergeant, 

Woodworth, Robert M. Connected 
with sales department of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Served in 
Ambulance Corps. 

Wrabel, Steny. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 

Wunder, Edgar C. Brother of B. H. 
Wunder, flour broker, New York; con- 
nected with brother; enlisted in United 
States Navy, April 18, 1918, aged 18; 
served as first-class seaman on U.S.S. 
Moccasin. 

Yeriasi, Samuel. Connected with Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Served in United States Army. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice . classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 600-BBL 
country mill; give age, nationality and 
wages expected. Address 2152, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
baker for mill laboratory; prefer a young 
man with initiative who has had some 
technical training and a good shop or 
army experience. Address 2202, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, one knowing hard winter wheat 
preferred, to cover Virginia, North and 
South Carolina; state experience; give ref- 
erences and state salary wanted. Virginia- 
Carolina Brokerage Co., Richmond, Va. 





WANTED—ELEVATOR MAN TO OP- 
erate mill elevator located in good Ohio 
town; one who understands the blendin,r of 
wheat; state experience, reference and 
wages desired in first letter. Address 2203, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

, 





MILLWRIGHT WANTED 


2,000-bbl mill in large Missouri River city 
has opening for permanent millwright; 
must be thoroughly experienced, under- 
stand mill machinery and be a good 
spouter; will pay straight monthly salary; 
in applying state your qualifications and 
salary expected. Address 536, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE 
of 100-bbl water-power mill in southern 
Minnesota; mill located in good, thriving 
town of 1,000 inhabitants; good opening 
for competent man. Address L. R. C.,, 
2199, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 

olis. 





SALES-MANAGER WANTED 
Old established Kansas milling con- 
cern, operating new 1,000-bbl mill, 
has opening for first-class sales- 
manager; must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced, have proved ability and 
be high grade in every way; al! 
correspondence confjdential. Address 
631, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED-—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman, acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to sell well established 
brands of flour; give age, experience, ref- 
erences and salary required in first letter. 
Address 2117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

KANSAS MILL MAKING BOTH HARD 
and soft wheat flour of exceptionally fine 
quality has opening for experienced sales- 
man in either Oklahoma or Arkansas; suc- 
cessful applicant must be a real flour sales- 
man with live record; prefer man who 
has been making territory regularly; give 
age, experience, reference and salary ex- 
pected first letter. Address 2176, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


May 7, 1919 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
— Address P,. O. Box 1136, Omaha, 
eb. 





HEAD MILLER 
WANTED 


An Ohio mill, 500 bbls ca- 
pacity, has position open 
for high-grade man_ with 
record of successful milling 
and handling of men; give 
age, experience, references 
and wages desired in first 
letter. Address M. N., care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—SALESMAN TO WORK THE 
big bakery trade exclusively, making 
Southwest, South and Southeast; we have 
the lowest cost of any mill in Kansas and 
make a very superior quality of goods; if 
you cannot sell at least 60,000 bbls a year 
and meet the other fellow’s prices, do not 
answer; here’s your opportunity. Address 
533, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
A large southwestern ‘mill 
wants a high caliber sales- 
man for head salesman in 
Illinois; must be a man with 
a good record as a produc- 
er; must be aggressive and 
clean cut, married, between 
30 and 40 years old, and 
able to furnish gilt-edge ref- 
erences; to such a man we 
will pay a good salary and 
a bonus based on deliveries; 
all correspondence held in 
confidence; give full details 
in replying to save time 
and unnecessary correspond- 
ence, Address 535, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade, Address 2135, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF 75 UP 
to 300 bbis; state wages in first letter and 
if job is steady; good references if needed. 
Address 2196, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED LABORATORY MAN HAV- 
ing just returned from France desires lo- 
cation with progressive mill; can furnish 
best of references. Address 2172, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 
300 bbis capacity; am 383 years old, mar- 
ried, have 10 years’ experience; best of ref- 
erences; if possible will come and see you. 
Address 21838, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MILLER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, desires position as second miller with 
large milling firm, with some chance of 
promotion, or as head miller in mill 
around 600 bbls capacity. Address 2171, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, 10 YEARS COVERING CAR- 
lot. flour trade in New England, knows 
territory well and can produce the goods 
with proper backing, desires position with 
spring or winter wheat mill, drawing ac- 
count or salary contract. Address 2158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















